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LTHOUGH the library movement in America is by no means of recent growth, vet 

its developments during the last ten years have been so enormous that few buildings 

he erected previous to 1885 would be found to-day suitable for modern requirements. 

The librarians themselves have settled points in the policy of the working of libraries which 

previously were undetermined, and it is the very active interest of these men which has so 
sreatly assisted the architects to produce the very fine plans. 

The remarkable generosity of Mr. Carnegie has helped forward the movement wonderfully. 
Last year alone he gave more than £2,500,000 for new buildings. The activity of other 
generous men and women has also been very great, as well as the public-spiritedness shown 
hy many of the great towns in voting large sums of money for similar purposes. The result 
is that the American architect has an opportunity quite unequalled, and he decidedly is 
showing the greatest interest in the work. At present some of the recent plans seem 
as perfect as possible, yet the interest in the subject is so great and ideas in regard to the 
working of libraries are being so rapidly evolved that new developments are always taking place. 

An endeavour has been made in this Paper to select representative libraries in each 
class: many good ones no doubt have been missed-—but during a short stay in so large a 
country that was inevitable—and many could have been included if space had allowed. 

The descriptions of the various libraries have been grouped under the following heads 
(town libraries have been subdivided into three, according to the size of the library) : 
(1) Reference libraries ; (2) University libraries; (8) Town libraries (in three divisions) ; 
(4) Branch libraries; (5) Small libraries. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 


It is difficult to distinguish between the very large town libraries, such as those of New 
York and Boston, and what might be called reference libraries proper. It is of course the 
lending department which makes the distinction. Yet both the New York and Boston 
libraries will in the future become, as their collections increase, great reference libraries. 
These valuable collections will be studied on the spot, and it is from this point of view that the 
New York Public Library seems to have been planned. Its spacious reading-rooms, wonderful 


series of special libraries and exhibition galleries, are all designed for the student. Its 
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description has therefore been included under this heading. The Congressional Library at 
Washington is decidedly the largest yet erected of this class. Its octagonal reading-room 
with the immense book stacks projecting from three of its sides is the important feature, and it 
is interesting to compare it with the totally different method adopted at New York, where 
the main rectangular reading-room is placed over the seven floors of the stack room. 
\ similar plan to the latter has been suggested by the architects, Messrs. Shepley, Rutan 
and Coolidge, for the proposed John Crerar Reference Library at Chicago: here the reading- 
room, 240 ft. by 50 ft., is placed on the third floor, with four floors of stack below. 

The Newbery Reference Library at Chicago can hardly be included as a recent one, yet 
it cannot be passed over without comment. It was the result of the ideas of the librarian, the 
late Dr. Poole. He held that a library should be really nothing more than a warehouse 


divided into rooms, in which the hooks were stored and read, and having no general reading- 
room or general stack-room, the books being shelved in the various rooms according to 
their subjects. The building has a frontage of 825 ft. and a depth of 75 ft., and consists of 
hasement and four floors, The plan is extremely economically arranged, and with the exception 


of the corridor at the back the whole of the tloor area is used for reading-rooms of various sizes. 
the end ones being each 50 ft. by 66 ft., the others between being smaller. Although 
Dr. Poole’s plan was not wholly a success, yet its influence has been great, and the use of the 
special room with its special collection of books has become a law in library planning. 

Nearly all the States have reference libraries, but rarely have special buildings been erected. 
They are generally incorporated with and form part of the State House, as at Boston, 
Massachusetts, and at Albany, New York. The recently erected one at Madison, Wisconsin, 
is a distinet building, and is planned rather on the lines of a large town library. The main 
Hoor plan is very well arranged, as will be seen from the illustration, fig. 2, p. 238. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, 


The Library of Congress at Washington is by far the largest library building * in the 
United States of America. It was in April 1886 that Congress selected and acquired the site 
and proceeded to obtain plans. Finally those prepared by Messrs. Smitheyer and Pelz were 
adopted, but no limit of cost was fixed. By the summer of 1888 about one-half of the 
foundation footings for the building were laid. During that year, however, Congress became 
dissatisfied with the progress that had been made, and lodged the entire control of the work, 


including the preparation of new plans, in the hands of General Casey, Chief of Mngineers 
of the United States Army, with Mr. Bernard Rt. Green, C.1., as resident engineer. In 
Mareh 1889 Congress enacted that the building should be erected at a total cost of 
1,300,000, including previous expenditure, according to the plans prepared and submitted 


hy General Casey, which were based on those adopted originally and provided a building of 
similar form, dimensions, and architecture. Under the new conditions operations were 


commenced in the spring of 1880 where they had been left off the year before, and the 
construction then proceeded without interruption until the building was finally completed in 


the spring of 1897. 
The building is +70 ft. in length by 340 ft. in width, with four great inner courts. In height 
it consists of three floors above the ground; there is also a sub-basement. Tach of the six 


pavilions contains an attic. The following is from Mr. Green’s account of the building in the 
Smithsonian Report of 1898: * The first guiding principle of the design to accommodate a 
See phan and interio nt Pay n Public Libraries,” by the late Mr. J. M. Brydon, Journat R.LB.A.. 
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nation’s library was that an ample general reading-room should be located within the mass of 
the books to insure their easy reach and access. The next was ample light and air combined 
with security and latitude for future growth of the collections and their uses; then that all 
necessary accommodations should be provided for the constant work involved in the care, use, 
and increase of the library and its several departments. In endeavouring to mect all the 
utilitarian requirements of a national library in the present generation, it was found that 
library science was in a state of rapid evolution, and that the future of the subordinate 
departmental locations and needs was not sufficiently defined to cnable special provisions to 
be made for them during the construction of the building. As a collection of books, however, 
to be housed in shelves and used by readers, the problem ol shelving and 1 ading-room Wits 
much more clearly presented, although book-shelving on a scale of millions of volumes had 
not hitherto approached a stage of perfection.” 

It was out of these conditions that the plan of the building was evolved. First, a reading- 
room of octagonal plan to accommodate 250 to 300 readers, amply lighted, is placed in the 
centre of the building. Adjoining this on three sides the great stacks of book-shelving are 
located, the main entrance to the room being on the fourth side. The four alternative 
octagonal sides face towards the large inner courts. The cross plin thus formed is enclosed 
by four fronts, the whole forming a rectangular plan and containing spaces for the subordi- 
nate departments of the library, for expansion of the stacks of book-shelving as future 
needs will require, and for the exhibition halls, special reading-rooms, staff offices. ke. For 
the reason given the spaces in the front sections of the building were generally not subdivided, 
but are so disposed as to admit of any desirable subdivision of a more or less permanent 
character that experience may dictate. At the same time the arrangements of windows. 
ventilation and communication, and the strength of the floors, are such that any part or the 
whole of any of the long halls may be conveniently occupied by shelved books, while the 
corner pavilion rooms are favourable for staff work, reading-rooms, &e., and contain also 
lavatorics and stairways. 

The building has only two entrances. —a two-storicd one in front and a single one in the 
rear. The first is for the general use of the public and the other especially for the delivery 
and dispatch of freight. The front or main entrance opens into a great staircase hall, 132 ft. 
wide by 122 ft. deep, extending the full height of the pavilion through the first and second 
stories. The great octagonal reading-room opens directly from the stair hall: it is 100 tt. in 
diameter, 125 ft. high to the crown of the dome, and is lighted by eight large semicircular 
clerestory windows 32 ft. wide and the lantern above the dome.  Simall windows open into the 
alcoves in the four sides facing the courts. The seating capacity of the room is for 250. The 
space allowed each reader averages 4 ft. of desk. The desks are arranged in concentric 
circles ; there are three rows, the two outer rows have double desks, the readers facing 
each other. The double desks are £ ft. wide altogether, and are sloped 8 in., the height 
being 2 ft. 9 in. to the top: between them at the centre is a small sereen 9 in. high. Th 
space between the rows, centre to centre, is 11 ft. 3 in 

The card catalogue, and the superintendent’s tribune and desks for his assistants, 
are placed in an enclosed circular space 29 ft. in diameter in the centre of the room. 
The floor of the superintendent’s desk is raised 4 ft. 8 in. above the floor of the 
reading-room and commands the greater portion of it. There is a small stairway of 
six steps up to it: balancing this stairway on the other side is one to the basement. At 
the back of the superintendent's desk is the cabinet containing the terminus of the system of 
book-carrying apparatus connecting the reading-room and stacks. The lift from the basement 
is also on this side of the enclosure. It is large enough to take the vertical book trucks used 
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in the room and stacks. This central desk is also in communication with the several stories of 
the book stacks by means of pneumatic tubes for written messages and speaking. These 
are placed along the front of the superintendent’s desk. There are twenty-four altogether 
nine go to the north stack, nine to the south stack, and four to the east stack. Of the 
other two tubes, one goes to the librarian’s room and the other connects with the Capitol. 
Kach tube is numbered, and is worked by pressing a button, the action of which indicates 
also when the message is delivered at the other end. ‘The height of the delivery counter 
which surrounds this central enclosure is 4 ft. 1 in. from the floor outside and 
3 ff. 4 in. from the raised floor inside. Its width is 2 ft.9 in. The drawers for the card 
catalogue for official use are placed on the inside towards the attendants. Outside the 
front is panelled only. The working space for the attendants inside is 4 ft. wide, and 
the space in front of the delivery counter for the public is 7 ft. wide. The card catalogue 
for public use, book-shelves for dictionaries, encyclopedias, ¢., with standing desks above as 
well as seats alongside, face towards this space. 

The two tiers of alcoves on each of the eight sides of the rotunda call for special notice. 
Kach bay, about 12 ft. deep by 37 ft. wide, is divided into three alcoves by book stacks, and 
they are separated from the reading-room by bronze gates. These alcoves provide specially 
wood places for quiet study. Above them is a gallery 35 ft. above the floor of the reading- 
room, from which visitors not desiring to read may view without disturbing the readers. 

The three great book stacks project from three out of the eight sides of the reading-room 
and extend to the wings of the building. These are certainly most interesting and remarkable. 
All three are the same width, 45 ft., and the same height, 63 ft., but the lengths 
differ considerably—the north and south being 112 ft., against 30 ft. for the east stack. 
They are absolutely fireproof, the only materials used being steel, iron, brick, glass, and 
marble. The stacks are divided into nine floors, each floor being 7 ft. high. The basement 
story is 14 ft. below the level of the reading-room floor. 

The fitting of the stack rooms is quite independent of the walls. It consists of a slender 
rolled steel framework of continuous columns and_ horizontal deck members. These 
horizontal bars have proper anchorage in the surrounding walls—requisite for the lateral 
stability of the loaded stack. The decks are covered with white marble slabs and contain 
narrow openings in front of the shelf ranges for communication, admission of light, and the 
circulation of air. Between the stanchions a simple vertical cast-iron wing is attached, 
having the necessary teeth and lugs to receive the shelves and permit of their ready adjust- 
ment to any interval desired. 

The shelf is of a gridiron form, being a set of parallel bars of f} section. Its length is 
3 ft. 8 in. in all the stacks: they are therefore interchangeable, and may all be removed 
from any bay or series of bays on a fluor to make a passage-way. They are constructed of 
bars of rolled steel treated by the Bower-barff process with a coating of magnetic oxide, which 
renders them as smooth as glass, and they are so spaced as to afford ample ventilation for the 
books and prevent any accumulation of dust. The central marble gangway, running from 
end to end of each stack room, is 6 ft. wide. The stacks are placed at.5 ft. 4 in. centres, the 
marble passage-ways between them being 2 ft. 6 in. wide — the 5 in. air spaces on either side 
inaking the total width 3 ft. 4 in. 

Kach of the two large stacks has a shelving capacity of 800,000 volumes. The ultimate 
shelving capacity of the whole building will admit of the storage of over four million volumes. 
Au elevator, stairway, and the cndless-chain book carrier are located in the middle of the 
stack. 

The book carrier is a pair of parallel endless chains running in a vertical shaft in the 
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middle of the stack, thence in a horizontal duct in the cellar to a point below the central desk 
of the reading-room, where it turns upwards and ascends vertically to the delivery outlet at 
the desk. A series of equidistant book trays eighteen in number are suspended between the 
chains. ‘The machine runs continuously, and automatically takes on and delivers books of the 
size of a quarto or less at its reading-room terminal and at each of the stack stories. The 
speed of the carrier is about 100 feet per minute. 

At the ends of each of the passage-ways between the stacks are arranged the windows. 
They are placed at the intersections of the decks, so that each may diffuse direct light into two 
tiers at once. In this way both the upper and lower portions of the stacks are well lighted. 
The glass line at the sill is 2 ft. 74 in. above the floor of the deck, and between each sill and 
head, and 1 ft. 7§ in. above the floor, is placed a seat to each window for the use of readers or 
the attendants. The windows are fixed and air-tight, all air for warming and ventilation being 
passed up through the stack from the sub-basement by natural draughts or fans and discharged 
at the roof. The fresh air is taken into the sub-basement through openings looking into the 
courtyards, first, however, passing through a filter of cotton cloth to exclude all dust: after 
being warmed it ascends. If necessary, clectric fans are used in case of any sluggishness in 
the natural current of air. Besides windows in the side walls, there are skylights in the roofs 
to each of the stack wings. 

From a point in the basement just below the centre of the reading-room, books of any 
size are transported in a few minutes to the Capitol, and returned by means of an under- 
ground endless cable, driven by an electric motor. The distance between the Capitol and the 
library is a quarter of a mile. A brick tunnel, 6 ft. high and 4 ft. wide, connects the two, 
and through this the endless cable moves. ‘The speed at which the cable runs is 600 ft. per 
minute. The four outer wings with their corner pavilions surrounding the great reading- 
room and stacks are divided and allotted as follows : 

In the basement a corridor 10 ft. wide is placed next the inner courts, with a staircase in 
each of the four corners to the upper floors and sub-basement, in addition to the two flights 
of stairs at the main entrance. The sub-basement contains the electric machinery, work- 
shops, copyright storage, kc. The basement contains two large binderies, one 130 ft. by 
22 ft. 10 in., printing-rooms, copyright department, library for the blind, staff lavatories 
under the alcoves of the reading-room, the superintendent’s department, public lavatories, 
mail and packing rooms. 

The first story is occupied on the right of the main entrance to the front by the Repre- 
sentatives’ reading-room, 105 ft. by 2z ft. 6 in., and the Senators’ reading-room, 48 ft. by 30 ft. 
The south wing contains the reading-room for current periodicals and newspapers : it is 217 ft. 
by 35 ft., with the delivery counter and attendant’s desk placed at the entrance to the south 
stack. The order and catalogue rooms are in the east wing, each 130 ft. by 35 ft. The north 
wing, as Well as the north-west pavilion, is fitted for maps and charts: the former is 217 ft. by 
35 ft., and is connected with the north stack. ‘To the right of the main entrance are placed 
the administrative offices, including the rooms of the librarian. tis proposed at this first-story 
level to connect the north and south stacks with the catalogue and order rooms by bridges 
across the courts. 

On the second floor the rooms are chiefly devoted to exhibition purposes—prints, books, 
manuscripts, special collections, and music. 

The height of the basement is 14 ft., floor to floor; the first story 21 ft., and the 
upper story 29 ft. in the clear. The boiler, battery, steam pumps, coal vaults, ash house, 
&e., are located under the east approach outside the building. There are sixteen 60-horse- 
power boilers and a coal storage capacity of 3,000 tons. The steam operates the hydraulic 
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pulps for elevator power and water supply. the air compressor for the pneumatic tube 
system, and the dynamo engines for electric lighting and power apparatus, the exhaust from 
which is passed through eight sets of tubular tanks for heating the water required for 
warming the building. By the circulation of this hot water through cast-iron coils of 3-in. 
pipe, enclosed in chambers of brick distributed throughout the cellar, to which it is carricd 
and returned by pipes, fresh air from outside the building is warmed and passed by natural 
draught up wall flues to the respective stories and apartments above. The air thus taken 
into the building and circulated through the rooms is discharged at the roof through other 
wall flues. 

The great reading-room, the fine stack rooms, and the ample accommodation provided 
for the work of the library and its future needs, make this one of the most important libraries 
in the world. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The desivn for the New Yorl Public Library. Which is how being erected, is the result of 
two competitions held in 1896 and 1897. In the limited second competition twelve firms of 
architects were selected from those competing in the preliminary open competition, out of a 
total of eighty-eight. Tentative sketches of the plans of each floor were issued with the 
instructions. Theassessors (with those selected by the competing architects), Professor Ware 
of Columbia University, Dr. Billings the librarian, and Mr. Bernard R. Green of the 
Congressional Library, finally selected a design which practically adopted the whole of these 
suggestions. There have been variations since made, during the preparation of the contract 
drawings, but these have not been of great importance and will be noticed later. 

The site is one that allows of an isolated building, between Fortieth and Forty-second 
Streets on the Fifth Avenue, with ample space for future extension. 155 ft. frontage and 
182 ft. to the sides. The cost of the buiiding (without fittings, &e.) was not to exceed 
£340,000, but it will have greatly done so—nearly twice that amount. 

There are many interesting points in the conditions of competition which are worthy of 
study. They are extremely minute in detail. The main points determined upon by the 


assessors and trustees in regard to the planning are important principles, which after great 
study and consideration they adopted. and these make the New York Public Library perhaps 
the most important library now being erected in the States. 

The following are three important conditions laid down, and they have not been essen- 


tially departed from. vi 
1. The stack was to be placed at the back or west side of the building, six floors in height. 
2. The main reading-room for 800 readers was to be placed over it. 
3. The lending delivery room was to be placed in the basement, in the right hand court, 
to be top-lighted and with entrance from the side street. 
‘ By concentrating the book stacks in a rectangular block on the west side, and placing 


the public reading-rooms above them on the third floor, with access to the stacks on each 
fHoor at the north and south ends and in the middle of the east side, the central supervision 
of the r ading-rooms and the central delivery of books can be secured by very slinple 
mechanisin, free and direct communication between the administrative department and the 
book staeks can be maintained, and opportunity for easily extending both the book stacks and 
the reading-rooms towards the west can be provided for whenever this may be desirable. More- 


over, reading-rooms placed at the top of the building are not only quieter, better lighted, and 
in be constructed without encumbering the floor with 


rere 


more easily ventilated, but they 
columns ”’ (Terms of Competition. 
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moment the plan of this library is compared with that of Boston it will be easily seen how 
rapidly the science of the librarian has developed. Of course, the Boston library was fine for 
its time. Both architects and librarians had to learn what was wanted. The library building 
as understood now in the United States, planned for its open-shelf rooms, rooms arranged 
for free access to stack, and well-fitted children’s rooms, is quite a recent development, and 
each year progress is made towards the creation of the ideal plan. 

The entrances to the basement are in Fortieth and lorty-second Streets: the one from the 
latter street (the north side) enters centrally and through halls directly into the lending delivery 
room, 83 ft. syuare. The west wall of this room has eight openings into the stack room, and 
the delivery counter will be placed just outside, extending the whole length of the room. The 
whole is top-lighted, the space above forming one of the two inner courts. Quite adjacent, 
between the delivery room and the entrance, are placed the public lavatories and elevators 
and stairways to upper floors. The room to the north end of the stack is used for the patents 
library : it is 86 ft. 6 in. by 83 ft. 6 in., and is really a continuation of them. The first floor 
of the stack is level with this basement floor. It is 297 ft. long by 78 ft. wide. The stacks 
are arranged in two rows, 5 ft. centres, 7 ft. 6 in. clear spaces next walls, and 5 ft. central 
gangway north and south. The stairs are arranged at the two ends and the centre; the 
book lifts are also placed in the centre of the room. There are altogether seven floors of 
stacks, each 7 ft. 6 in. floor to floor, except the top, which is 8 ft. 6 in., to allow for extra 
depth of reading-room floor and arrangements for the mechanical book carrier. The 
height of the basement is two floors of the stack; that of the first floor, three floors of stack ; 
and the second floor, two floors of stack. 

The left or south entrance is used for the administrative portion of the building, and has 
a drive-way whieh leads directly into the court, balancing the court on the north side. This 
court will be used as the automobile station—automobiles being used for distributing to the 
branch libraries. It is ona level with the street outside. ‘To the west of the drive is the 
packing and issue room, 36 ft. 6 im. wide and 83 ft. 10 in. long, with a room at the entrance 
to it 23 ft. syuare. Either side of the drive-way outside the main building---between it and 
Fortieth Street—are placed at the sub-basement level, which is 13 ft. in height, the coal room, 
90 ft. by 32 ft., and the engine room, 116 ft. 6 in. by 31 ft., both top-lighted. 

The printing shop, the bookbinding shop, and store, are placed in the front left-hand 
corner of the building, and occupy very large areas. West of these, and lighted from the 
south court, are the lavatories for the male and female employees, stores, workshops, 
scrub-women’s room, c., and the large space between the courts is assigned to the machinery. 

On the first floor is arranged the very fine exhibition hall, 75 ft. square, placed directly 
opposite the main entrance between the inner courts. Either side of the great entrance-hall 
the stairways are placed to reach the second and third floors. 

The children’s reading-room and the periodical room are placed to the right and to the left 
of the main entrance. These rooms, which are each 125 ft. long by 45 ft. wide, are practically 
divided into three separate rooms by piers—the portion away from the window being divided 
into aleoves by bookcases. The south-west corner and south side are occupied by the admini- 
strative and working departments. The large room next the stack is the receiving and 
checking room-——-the other rooms being superintendent’s offices, reception room, telephone, 
stores, girls’ and boys’ lavatories opposite children’s room. 

In the north-west corner north side are placed, next the stack, the newspaper room, 111 ft. 
by 37 ft., two reading-rooms—one 46 ft. 10 in. by 24 ft., the other smaller—stairways, elevators, 
and public lavatories, and also a room 46 ft. by 18 ft. for the use of the blind. 

The second floor contains on the south side the administrative rooms and on the north 
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side and central block, between the courts, the special libraries and their reading and study 
rooms. The administrative rooms are the accessions and cataloguing rooms, adjoining the 
south end of stack; and the order room, trustees’ room, directors’ room, staff lavatories, &c. 
The room for documents is placed adjoining stack in the north-west corner, and there 
are special rooms-~-for economics, science, Bibles, Oriental literature, with special reading-rooms 
and studies adjoining. 

On the top floor the great reading-rooms, as before stated, are placed. There are four 
of them altogether. To reach the main one, the one second in size has to be crossed, and the 
other two are placed at each end of the main one. ‘These end rooms can also be reached from 
the side corridors. Altogether they will make, perhaps, the finest suite of reading-rooms in 
the world. The main one is the same size as the stack room below, 297 ft. long and 78 ft. 
wide. It is lighted by large semicircular-headed windows on the two long sides, each 14 ft. 
wide—8 ft. 6 in. high from sill to spring of head, the sill being 15 ft. from floor. The end 
rooms are each 36 ft. 6 in. by 83 ft. 6 in., lighted in a similar way on the outer wall. The 
room at the approach to the main room is 78 ft. wide by 84 ft. 3 in. long, and is lighted by 
similar windows on the two sides toward the courtyard. At present little or nothing has been 
settled as to the fittings of these rooms, so they cannot be described. 

The other rooms on this floor are for manuscripts, rare books, Americana, prints, maps, 
music, art and architectural books, photographs, special reading-rooms, and public toilet 
rooms. There are also four large art galleries. 

Altogether this seems nearly as perfect a library as is possible. The magnificent group 
of reading-rooms on the top floor, with the huge stack below; the very fine approach to these 
rooms from the main stairways from the first to the third floor so arranged as not to return on 
themselves ; the position of lending delivery room—its very direct connection with the street 
and the stack, and its isolation: the arrangement of the children’s room and periodical room, 
with their separate stacks and easy access from main entrance; the possibility of future exten- 
sion of both main reading-room and stack room easily assured without interfering with existing 
arrangements—are among the very many features that call for particular comment. 

The cost will be about £660,000, and the shelving capacity is for 2,000,000 volumes. 
The architects are Messrs. Carrere and Hastings, of New York. 


THE STATE HISTORICAL LIBRARY, MADISON, WIS. 


The State Historical Library building at Madison, Wisconsin, is an extremely well- 
planned building, and forms an ideal reference library. The main building has a frontage 
of 210 ft. and a depth of 105 ft. At the rear of this project the two stack buildings, each 
100 ft. wide by 110 ft. deep. It consists of four floors and a basement. Three of the floors 
are devoted to the purposes of the library; the basement is chiefly for storage, particularly 
for newspapers, and the fourth floor is allotted to the museum and art gallery. 

The building is entered from each of the four sides, and two large staircases are 
arranged in similar positions either side of the main hall, which is placed centrally, leading 
to the upper floors. Adjoining these staircases are the public toilet and cloak rooms. 
The other rooms on this floor are the patents and public documents, 37 ft. by 45 ft., with two 
floors of stack to a portion of the room; the atlases, maps, and manuscripts, 26 ft. by 29 ft. ; 
current newspapers, 18 ft. by 24 ft.; newspaper files, 10 ft. by 32 ft.; the stack rooms, one 
of which is at present only built; and seven special study rooms, varying in size and capable 
of shelving 20,000 volumes. This first floor is level with the first floor of stack, and each of 
the other floors of the building come every two floors of stack in height. 
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The book stacks are each 48 ft. wide by 60 ft. deep, and consist of six floors, 7 ft. 4 in. 
in height, fitted with steel stacks. The staircases, elevators, and book lifts are placed at the 
ends adjoining the main building. The stacks are placed at 5 ft. centres, and in two rows 
across the building, each 18 ft. long, with 5 ft. central and wall passage-ways. Desks are 
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provided for the use of readers given direct access to the shelves. Each floor of the stack 
will shelve 40,000 volumes. 
On the second floor is placed the general reading-room, 48 ft. by 118 ft. and 30 ft. in 


= 


height, with twenty tables 12 ft. by 3 ft., each seating twelve readers. Around the walls are 
shelves for 5,000 volumes. The approach to it from the stairs is particularly good, as well 
as the position of the delivery counters, and the delivery hall with the public catalogues. 
These are all adjacent to the main reading-room, being separated by a row of columns, and 
are also quite near the landing lobbies on cither side. This delivery hall is 50 ft. by 28 ft., 
and on either side of it are the issuing rooms—27 ft. by 10 ft. connecting with stack. 
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In the left wing are arranged the official catalogue room—29 ft. by 44 ft.—with entrance 
to stack room, the librarian’s oftice—15 ft. by 26 ft.—with other offices, all adjoining. 

In the right wing opening out of the reading-room is the periodical room—39 ft. by 45 ft. 

with its own double-storied steel stack placed in the rear of the room, the front portion 
being fitted up for readers. 

On the third floor, owing to the general reading-room going up through the two stories, 
the floor space is greatly reduced. In the left wing is the lecture room—=30 ft. by 39 ft.—to seat 
200. Over the delivery hall is a room for art and genealogy—1s ft. by 50 ft.— with two 
studies either side, and divided off from the visitors’ balcony overlooking the reading-room by 
a low railing. In the right wing are six additional special study rooms. 

Ultimately the building will house 675,000 volumes. 

Architects: Messrs. Ferry & Clas, Milwaukee. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 

The two buildings that are particularly worthy of attention are both in New York, the 
one belonging to the Columbia University and the other to the University of New York. 
They are not unlike in plan, both in general outline taking the form of a Greek cross. The 
creat central reading-room—in one case octagonal and in the other circular—is the motive 
of the design in each building. Special study rooms, with their books stacked around them, 
or near them, are‘an important feature of both these libraries, and in each are treated in a 
different way. 

Often a special library building is erected for a special subject. The recently-erected library 
of the Law School at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, is an interesting example. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

The Columbia University Library building is perhaps the most monumental of those 
yet erected in the United States, the one at the sister university of New York being much 
smaller, and only in that way taking a second place. The outline of its plan is that of a 
Greek cross, the arms being very short and wide, the width across them being 200 ft.* 

The great feature of the building is the magnificent domed reading-room placed at the 
intersection of the arms of the cross. It is octagonal in form, the four sides at the angles 
being shorter than the others, and the whole is covered by a great dome. The lighting is 
from four very large segmental windows following the lines of the main arches at the sides. 
These windows are in the outer walls of recessed spaces, following the arms of the cross —the 
outline of the main building. 

The main entrance to the building is approached by terraces of steps—tifty-two altogether 
—through a magnificent entrance portico of ten Greek Ionic columns. This is on the main 
oor level of the library. There are other entrances in cach of the four corners of the 
building at the basement level, and it is these entrances that are generally used by the 
students, who reach the library from various parts of the grounds. A staircase at each of 
these entrances reaches the great corridor which surrounds the reading-room, and from 
which it is approached by the reader from the side opposite the catalogue and delivery 
space, in the left-hand arm of the cross. This corridor is 10 ft. wide, and is separated from 
the reading-room by four marble columns in each of its four open sides. Between these 
columns are arranged bookeases, forming screens between the corridor and the room. In 
two cases only are there openings—one opposite the main entrance, where a locked gate is 


* See plan and exterior view, JournaL R.I.B.A. Vol. VI. pp. 220-21. 
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placed, with plate glass, so as to allow visitors to view the room without disturbing the readers, 
and the opening opposite the delivery counter, for the use of the readers and attendants. 

It was originally intended that the assistant librarian’s desk should occupy a raised 
position in the centre of the reading-room, as at Washington, but it was abandoned at his 
request, and it is now placed on the right of the entrance to the room, with staircase and 
lifts to stack room below adjacent. The reading-room is 75 ft. square, with octagonal angles, 
and accommodates 152 readers. The tables are arranged in concentric circles—four rows 
altogether. The readers on the outer ring have each allowed them a space of 2 ft. 9 in., 
the second row 2 ft. i14 in. The tables from front to front are 5 ft. They are sloped 
slightly, and between each reader is a slight tapering division bead. The oak bookcases 
in the reading-room contain 12,000 volumes, all reference books, divided into various 
classes, each case being distinctly labelled. The large central octagonal case has shelves 
both inside and out, as well as a case within it in which the bound magazines and reviews are 
placed. The cases between the columns are placed on a marble plinth in the form of two steps 
1 ft. 9 in. high, the total height from floor being 10 ft. 14 in. to top of cornice, the height in 
the clear for books being 6 ft. 6 in. The spaces between the first and second steps of plinth 
are fitted with gratings for extracting the foul air from the room. 

On the same floor as the reading-room the arms of the cross are arranged into the 
following rooms—viz. the entrance vestibule, with the trustees’ room on the right and 
president’s public oftice on the left, occupy the south arm; the architectural library is placed 


in the east arm, with a separate reading-room, and balancing the latter are the Greek and 
Latin seminar rooms; the law library, with its conference room and dean's office, is placed 
in the north arm; and the left is chiefly administrative—librarian’s room, accession room, 
cataloguing and delivery and temporary periodical room, which eventually will occupy the 
space used by the law library when a special building is erected for it. 

The stack room is placed in the basement under the main reading-room. The stacks are 
of oak, and run from north to south, with a 5-ft. central gangway east to west. They are 
18 in. wide and 2 ft. 11 in. between. The shelves are 2 ft. 6 in. long, having 2-in. divisions 
between them. They are 8? in. by ? in., the first one raised from the floor 3 in. The floor to 
the second stack is of wood, carried on wooden joists. The height from the lower floor of 
stack to the floor of reading-room is 15 ft. 4in. Each floor contains 75,000 volumes. These 
stack rooms are inadequately lighted with borrowed lights from the corridors, and therefore 
have to depend on artificial lighting. There is also a stack room below the law library, from 
which it is reached by stairs, with book-lift adjoining, adjacent to the attendants’ desk. 

The law library is 60 ft. by 37 ft. 6 in.; it is fitted with tables 2 ft. 11 in. in width and 
lt ft. in leneth—two tables to each of the seven rows. They are 4 ft. 15 in. apart, and seat 
six readers on cach side. ‘The room is panelled to a height of 7 ft. 6 in. on window side and 
10 ft. 6 in. around the three other sides, with shelving fitted in. Extra space for readers is 
obtained by a small iron gallery, about 5 ft. 6 in, in width, placed around three sides of the 
room, fitted with sixteen small tables accommodating two readers cach. From this gallery 
doors on either side lead te the law professors’ rooms. ‘The number of readers provided for 
is: in gallery, 32; main floor, 189; total, 221. , 

The architectural library is about 37 ft. 6 in. by 65 ft., capable of shelving 12,000 volumes. 
It is divided into five bavs by cases forming alcoves, and tables 3 ft. by 9 ft. are placed in 
each. Those next the outer wall are well lighted, but the ones in the inner alcoves are dark. 
The division cases separating aleoves next windows are 2 ft. wide and 8 ft. 11 in. to top 
of cornice. They have 4-in. panelled ends, and 2 ft. 6 in. shelves in the clear between 1{-in. 
uprights, and are four divisions in length. The shelves are of ? in. wood, grooved for iron 
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runners. Portions of the upper walls are also shelved, and where this occurs an iron gallery, 
9 ft. 4 in. from floor, is placed. The total height of room is 18 ft., and the accommodation 
provided is for forty readers. 

Over the architectural library and in the corresponding arm over the delivery room are 
placed the seminar rooms, with their stacks. These are very well schemed. Each room is 
12 ft. by 14 ft., and there are seven of them: the whole of them can be thrown into one room, 
being divided by 3 in. oak-framed divisions, which can be drawn out easily. On the inner 
sides of these rooms are arranged the steel stacks, with a passage-way next wall, and from 
which, between the stacks, the rooms are reached. One table is placed in each room, 3 ft. 
10 in. by 7 ft. 6 in., to seat eight readers, and in a corner of each of the rooms is fitted a case 
with twelve locked drawers and twenty-seven open pigeon-holes for students’ papers. 

There are two floors of stack, with a total capacity in each wing of 100,000 volumes. 

On the third floor are the lecture rooms. Eventually the two wings over the seminar 
rooms will be fitted in a similar manner to them: at present they are only temporarily 
divided. The galleries to the main reading-room are at this level and are used partially for 
stacking books and for visitors viewing the reading-room. ‘The stacks in these galleries are 
in two heights, and in the four contain 64,000 volumes. 

Architecturally this building is very fine, and to obtain this fine effect it is evident that 
one or two utilitarian points have been rather sacrificed: this applies particularly to the 
arrangements for the storage of the books below the main reading-room, where light is greatly 
needed. On the other hand, the general arrangements of the reading-rooms with their fittings 
and the special study rooms are all particularly good. 

The total shelving capacity for books is for 1,050,000 volumes, and the cost of the com- 
pleted building was £240,000. 

Architects : Messrs. McKim, Meade and White, New York. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


The Library at the New York University is much smaller than the Columbia University 
Library, and the scheme of the plan is decidedly more compact. ‘The general outline—that 
of a Greek cross—is the same, the entrance arm being longer than the others. The extreme 
width of the building is 102 ft., and from the outer face of the column of the portico to the 
west wall 160 ft. As in the Columbia Library, the great feature is the domed reading-room, 
but it is circular on plan instead of being octagonal, and the books are stacked round about 
it and not below, and are therefore generally more accessible. The main entrance is from the 
east front, and from the large hall, with its staircases either side leading to the auditorium 
below, a broad marble staircase of twenty-four steps 12 ft. wide leads to the reading-room. 
Before the reading-room is entered a small domed vestibule is reached, and from it to the 
right and to the left are the chancellor’s and librarian’s rooms, and over these rooms are the 
two cataloguing rooms and the periodical and newspaper reading-rooms. 

The reading-room is 54 ft. 3 in. diameter to the inside face of the eighteen marble 
columns, and has an ambulatory around 5 ft. between the faces of the columns. Between the 
columns glazed cases for large books or portfolios of the same height as the tables are arranged, 
so that readers in reaching their seats do not disturb one another, the approach to the tables 
being only between certain of the columns, conveniently arranged near the stairs to the 
seminar rooms and the main entrance to the room. The central portion of the room is 
occupied by a circular table 20 ft. in diameter, seating twenty-four readers. There are besides 
eight tables 12 ft. by 8 ft. 8 in., each seating eight readers: these are placed radiating 
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towards the centre, and between these long tables are smaller ones 3 ft. by 5 ft., each seating 
four readers, the seating capacity of the room being for 120 readers. The delivery desk is 
placed facing the ambulatory and oceupies the second bay to the left on entering; adjacent to 
it are the stairways leading to the various seminar and reading rooms, and it has telephone 
connections with all the rooms in the building. The two bays either side directly on 
entering are fitted for the card catalogue, and suitable tables for its use are placed adjacent. 
The whole of the space between the columns of the wall of the ambulatory is shelved for 
books. It is three tiers in height, each 

seal mel 7 ft. 6 in., with galleries over the ambula- 

tory to the second and third floors. The 
AS “SF. first galleries are arranged between the 
oe w&~ columns, one to each bay, and only project 
[| @ \Qs — slightly. Each bay is divided into three 
{ @ a divisions vertically, the central division 
LO \y U | being hung as a door and opening with all 
pie ( =" its books inwards. The second gallery, 
—_ <a with its glazed floor, goes around the whole 
| room, and nearly projects to the outer face 

of the inner columns. Thus nearly the 


\ 4 wa whole of the circular wall of the main 

- e 7% y— reading-room has been utilised for the 

E ca fs 4 MAE storage of books. ‘The doors leading to the 

—* + book rooms are themselves book stacks 
| 


sWinging on central pivots. 
Around the base of the dome is another 


vallery where thousands of books, when 
necessary, may be shelved. Unlike the 





Columbia University reading-room, here 
the lighting is bya circular skylight 20 feet 
in diameter in the centre of the dome. 
a > — From the ambulatory on the main 
floor and the galleries on the third and 
eoeeee ®@ fifth floors are arranged cighteen seminar 
ssl -! rooms, which are devoted each to a special 
Ui, 3 THE LIBRARY, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, § ~s:44N subject. As will be seen from the plan, 
oan : = these rooms are curious in shape, averaging 
= NinRiae "Widadeas its kev hese hla iit.bystt. 18 ft. by 14 ft., each provided with two 
a Cees tor Boakeag. 1. Ts, haan §=— tao 9 KR. by 5 ft., for four readers. 
Shelving is placed all around the room, 
and at a height of 7 ft. 6 in. a glazed gallery with more shelving and stacks projects from 
each wall. The capacity of the shelving already installed in the building is for a quarter of a 
million volumes. Should it be necessary at any time to increase the shelf room, this can be 
done by using the large auditorium below the reading-room for stacks, and would give the 
library a total capacity of a million volumes. The galleries to this auditorium are sometimes 
used as a reading-room. 
The principle of the seminar rooms is excellent. They are very conveniently arranged, 
but the shape of them is awkward and the size small, and the upper ones with the top lighting 
become very hot in the summer. 
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The arrangement of shelving between columns to circular wall of reading-room, with the 
galleries for approaching it, is very well managed, and the effect good. The position of the 
card catalogue so near the entrance and the way it is fitted into the wall is most convenient. 

Architects : Messrs. McKim, Meade and White, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY LAW LIBRARY. 


The library of the Law School at the University of Pennsylvania has a remarkably well 
arranged and convenient plan. It is a building of two stories, with a frontage of 175 ft. and a 
depth of 105 ft. Practically the whole of the first floor plan is occupied by lecture and class 
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rooms, and it is the second floor plan, where the book stack and reading-rooms are placed, that 
calls for comment. 

The book stack occupies the centre of the building, there being entrances to it from each 
of its four sides, the landing of main staircase, the two large undergraduates’ reading-rooms 
at each end of it, and the graduates’ reading-room opposite the staircase and entrance. To 
the undergraduates’ reading-rooms are delivery counters, 2 ft. 4 in. wide and 2 ft. 9 in. high, 
and with gates at sides, each with an attendant. From the graduates’ room there is free 
access to the stack room. 

There is room for five floors of stacks: at present only one floor is fixed. The width 
between stacks is 3 ft. 6 in. and the central gangway is 7 ft. 6 in. The librarian’s oftice is 
placed in the centre and is enclosed by glazed screens. The whole is top-lighted the full 
length, the roof being a simple steel trussed one, and additional light is obtained for the two 
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top floors by windows over the main staircase. All the entrances from reading-rooms to stack 
room have two iron shutters. 

Either side of the main staircase are two conversation rooms, each 22 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. 
The two large undergraduates’ reading-rooms are each 42 ft. by 100 ft., well lighted on three 
sides. Each room is fitted with 126 dual desks for 252 readers. These desks are 5 ft. 4 in. 
long, 2 ft. wide, and 2 ft. 6 in. high. The space between front to back is only 1 ft. 8 in. 
and the gangways between them 2 ft. 54 in. Each desk has two locked drawers, and is fitted 
with a small brass upright ticket holder and electric bell to delivery counter. A book being 
wanted by a reader, the ticket with number of desk is inserted in the holder, and the bell to 
the attendant’s desk rung, which gives the number of row of desk; a boy is then sent to 
collect the ticket, and the book is brought without the reader being disturbed. The desks 
in these rooms are much too crowded. 

The reading-room for the graduates is much smaller—only 27 ft. by 48 ft., accommodated 
to seat only twenty-four readers. The desks are arranged in three rows each, seating four 
readers on a side: they are 5 ft. wide and 18 ft. long. There are three drawers to each desk, 
the tilted drawers for books on the left of the reader being a particularly happy idea : practi- 
eally it forms a shelf for eight or nine volumes without crowding the desk. The lavatories 
are arranged in a mezzanine floor off the half-landing. There are four professors’ rooms 
either side of the graduates’ reading-room, and four more over them. A gallery connects 
these upper rooms with the stack, passing through the graduates’ reading-room. 

Architects: Messrs. Cope and Stewardson, Philadelphia. 


TOWN LIBRARIES.—DIVISION I. 


The four buildings chosen to illustrate the planning of large town libraries are very unlike 
each other. In each case the motive of the design has been a different one. The first built — 
the one at Boston—is much larger than either of the others, and so is difficult to compare 
with the others. One thing is clear, however, and that is the growth of the free access policy 
and its great effect upon the plan. Not only is it necessary for the general reading-room to 
have, as in the Bates Hall at Boston, the walls shelved for books of reference, but the borrower 
must also be allowed shelves to select from; and the plan adopted at Newark of placing open 
shelf rooms of ample area either side of the delivery hall, where thousands of books may be 
stacked, is an excellent one. At Providence a different method is adopted. The sheives are 
placed between the entrance hall and the delivery space. This is not so good, the control 
being inadequate. The positions of the stack rooms in three out of the four plans are in the 
rear of the main building. In Newark they are nearly isolated—a great advantage should fire 
occur in the main building. 

The public libraries at Chicago, Milwaukee {see plan, fig. 5], and Jersey City are all 
particularly worthy of study if space permitted. 

BOSTON LIBRARY. 

The Boston Library * is perhaps the best known of all the American libraries. It was 
really the first great monumental one of the present library movement, and architecturally it 
is of very high merit, and its influence is much in evidence in many of the very recent ones. 
Its plan is not good from the librarian’s point of view, but the librarians know now pretty 
well what is wanted, whereas fifteen years ago they were doubtful and uncertain, and library 
science has moved very rapidly indeed since, so that to-day obviously recent planning should be 
infinitely better than that done early in the movement. It was in 1887 that the trustees of 


See plan, Jovrxat R.LB.A. Vol. VI. p. 218. 
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the library decided upon the architects, and the building was started in November 1888, but it 
was not until 1895 that it was opened tothe public. The site is nearly square, and faces streets 
on three of the four sides. Its frontage is 225 ft., and the depth 227 ft. The great central 
courtyard is a magnificent feature with its colonnade on the three sides. especially as seen 
from the half-landing of the great stairway leading to the main floor of the library. 

In many ways the present plan varies from that 
originally settled upon and even built, rooms having been 
re-allotted, and the delivery hall quite rearranged. ‘The 
building is placed on a raised platform, and the main 
entrance hall is approached from three large arched 
openings in the centre of the principal facade. This first 
floor is occupied by the newspaper room, 45 ft. by 81 ft., 
and two rooms for periodicals, each 34 ft. by 40 ft., all to 
the right of the entrance hall. The newspaper room has 
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i row of five columns down its centre, and on the square bases of these, to a height of 4 ft. 
7 in. from the floor, are placed sloping newspaper racks 2 ft. 8 in. wide, four to each column ; 
and also between them are placed upright stands 7 ft. long, each capable of holding twenty- 
cight newspapers, fourteen on each side. Along the walls below the window sills are the 
newspaper desks. Altogether provision is made for 325 newspapers. Seven large tables are 
provided, each 12 ft. by 36 ft., seating four on each side. Chairs are also provided in rows of 
six, placed back to back, thus largely increasing the seating accommodation. The room is 
lighted on two sides, the sills being 8 ft. above the floor. The first periodical room is used 
as a reference room, and in it are stored the recent numbers in cases along the walls and 
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in a gallery around three sides of the room. It is seated for thirty-two readers at four 
tables. The other periodical room is used for the readers of current numbers, and in it mor 


than 600 are displayed on cases placed against the walls, as well as in rests down. the 
centres of the six tables. It is seated for forty-eight readers. 


Nearly the whole of the other rooms on this floor are used for administrative purposes. 
The catalogue and shelf department is 45 ft. by 81 ft., and adjoining is the receiving and 
ordering department. In the left hand far corner of the building is placed the stack, 
returning half round two sides of the courtyard. It is the second floor of the stack at this 
level. In the opposite corner is placed the bindery, and adjacent to it the printing department. 
There are besides rooms for newspaper files, 32 ft. by 36 ft., and the branch department, 
17 ft. by 68 ft.—both adjacent to the stack; also a reception room, cloak room, public 


telephone room and public lavatories. In a mezzanine floor (level with the third floor of stack) 
are galleries around the pei indical, reference. and new Sspaper rooms, connecting with periodical 
stack room, 23 ft. by 34 ft., and in these galleries are eases with drawers in which are placed 
the current numbers of the periodicals before being bound. Ample luncheon and locker rooms 


are provided for the staff on this floor between the stack and the catalogue department. The 
newspaper files room is also provided with galleries at this level. The stack at its third floor 
level is of a greater area than either of the other floors. It is 86 ft. by 116 ft. one way 
and 0 ft. by 63 ft. the other: unfortunate ly at this floor level it is inadequately lichted. 

The great feature of the library is the reference reading-room, called the Bates Hall, 
which occupies the whole of the front on the second floor. Its two ends are apsidal and 
separated from the main central portion by screens, partially open, used as bookshelves. In 
the right-hand or northern apse are shelved the maps, dictionaries, encyclopedias, &c., and 
the southern one is used as the public card catalogue room, which is also approached from 
the lending delivery hall. The total length of the Bates Hall from end to end is 217 ft. 
by 40 ft. wide, and the crown of the barrel ceiling is 50 ft. from the floor. It is lighted by 
thirteen large semicircular-headed windows on the front and two at each of the ends, the sills 
being kept well above the bookshelves below them. It accommodates 264 readers at thirty- 
three tables. There are two rows of tables, each 10 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. and 30 in. high, provided 
with eight chairs each. 

Between each of the pilasters are fixed oak bookshelves 11 ft. 9 in. wide, standing on a 


marble plinth 1 ft. 85 in. high; the height of the space for books is 5 ft., and the total height 
of case to top of cornice is 7 ft. 94 in.: horizontally they are divided into three divisions. In 
these cases around the room are placed about 8,000 books of reference. The attendant’s desk 
is placed in the centre of the room opposite the main entrance: here books are changed 
and returned for use in the hall only. The books are brought from the stack on trucks with 


rubber-covered wheels. 
The lending delivery hall is to the right as one approaches from the main stairs. It is 
33 ft. by 64 ft., and is fitted amply with chairs, tables, bulletin boards, and shelves with 


recent books. Between this delivery hall and the stack is the issue department. The most 
noticeable feature here is the circle of pneumatic tubes to the left, through which the applica- 
tion slips are sent to all parts of the book stack. An apparatus has been installed in the issue 
department novel to library use. This is a ‘ pick-up carrier.” Its purpose is to transport 
the various slips between four points in the issue department doing business with one another 


the issue and return desks, the record trays, and the pneumatic terminals. 
At the stack end of the issu department are the book elevators, and the book carrier 
railway ope ited by electricity. Lach story of the stack is equipped 


1 


to these is a cable 
with an 8 in. track runni s entire length. Each track has three stations, placed 
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at convenient intervals, and cach station has its own carriage—a low wire basket capable of 
containing all but the largest books. Girls are employed as “runners” on each floor to carry 
the books called for to the baskets. When the basket is loaded it is pushed from the station 
to the main track, where it grips the cable and is carried towards the issue department at tli 
rate of 500 ft. a minute. As the stack is in six stories, only one of which is on a level with 
the opening to the issue departments, five miniature clevators are provided—one for each of 
the stack storics above or below the level of the window. When the basket approaches it 
automatically slips the cable, and its speed having been gradually slackened it slides upon 
the elevator. Ifthe elevator is “ busy’ the basket is held until its turn arrives. If it is not 
“busy” the shock releases a pin, and the motor below hoists or lowers it, as the case may be, 
to the window. The librarian’s room with its private office is placed adjacent to the issu 
department. The children’s rooms balance the issue department on the north side: the 
larger is 34 ft. by 65 ft. and the other 37 ft. by 40 ft. The large room is fitted with seven 
elliptical tables 7 ft. by 5 ft. and 2 ft. 3in. high, with eight chairs around each. The shelving 
accommodation in the two rooms is for 8,000 volumes. In the small room are six tables 
3 {t. 6 in. wide by 12 ft. long, with twelve chairs to each. From this room the lecture hall, 
10 ft. by 86 ft., can be reached. The patent room, 36 ft. by 42 ft., adjoins the stack room. 
The top or third floor is wholly arranged for special libraries. Alcoves —about 12 ft. 6 in. 
centres—are placed around the whole of the outer walls. They have galleries around them 
with shelving. In each alcove is placed a table seating eight readers, arranged next the 
windows which look into the courtyards, and altogether there are twenty-nine alcoves. There 
is also a specially fitted room, 27 ft. by 51 ft., for music, and two rooms, cach 35 ft. by 
66 ft., one used for a special collection and the other as a fine arts room. 

It is a little unfair, perhaps, to criticise this plan, because of the rapid developments 
of library planning since its creation. Still, there are many points in it that are not good, 
particularly the position of the fine reference reading-room in relation to the stack room, the 
cramped position of the delivery hall, and the unfortunate shape and position of the stack 
room, necessitating the use of elaborate mechanical arrangements for carrying the books. 

The cost of the building was £478,000, and the shelving capacity, at present, is for 
750,000 volumes. ‘The architects were Messrs. McKim, Meade & White. 


NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Public Library at Newark, N.J., was only completed and opened on 1ith March 
1901. It is evident that a deal of thought has been spent in its arrangement and planning. 
A great point has been made of “free access’ to the books, both outside and inside the stack. 
The site is an open one with no curtailments. The main building has a frontage of 103 ft. 
and a depth of 157 ft. Connecting this building to the two stacks in the rear is a small 
block about 30 ft. by 80 ft. Each stack room is 60 ft. by 389 ft. At present only one is 
complete—the left one being only built at the basement level—and contains the engines, 
boilers, and the electric plant. The general arrangement of the rooms on each floor is as 
follows : 

On the first floor are placed the newspaper reading-room, children’s room, public bicycle 
check room, public toilets, administrative rooms (including stock room, binding, packing 
room), delivery station room, repair room, and, to the rear, the stack room and boiler rooms. 

On the main floor is the general reading-room, occupying the whole of the front of the 
building, as at Boston. The delivery room is in the rear, opposite the landing of main stairs, 
and on either side of it are the two open-shelf rooms for fiction and biography. The delivery 
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room, With its counter and working space. occupies the connecting block between the main 
building and the stack rooms. The public catalogue room and the librarian’s public room 
are placed at the sides, between the general reading and the open-shelf rooms. 

On the third tloor are the reference room, patents room, art-book room, cataloguing 
room, various staff rooms, and two special study rooms near the stack rooms. 

The fourth tloor consists of a lecture room, the museum, and art gallery. 

The children’s room, 29 ft. by 32 ft. and 23 ft. by 30 ft., is L-shaped in plan, and 
occupies the front corner of main building—so easily accessible from the street. Directly 
opposite the entrance is placed the attendants’ enclosure, 16 ft. by 10 ft., with counter all 
around, 2 ft. 1 in. wide and 2 ft. 6 in. high, fitted inside with shelves and with a gate at the 
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back. the space between the entrance and counter, divisions are placed to direct the 
ingoing and outgoing readers. The ways are 1 ft. 3} in. clear. It does not answer well, 
as the division is not carried to the floor, and children slip out. ‘There are six tables, 3 ft. by 
5 ft. by 2 ft. 4 in. high, seating ten readers each—decidedly too many to a table. In the 
portion of room directly to the left of the entrance two steel stacks are placed, 1 ft. 4} in. 
wide and 9 ft. long, and of the same height (5 ft. 2 in.) as the steel shelving placed all 
around the walls of the room. These isolated stacks form small alcoves, which are used as 
the reference portions of the room. The shelving capacity of the room is for 8,C00 volumes. 
The newspaper reading-room occupies an exactly similar position as the children’s room 
the right. It can be approached either from the main entrance or the side. Adjoining it 
is the men’s lavatory. ‘The binding and repair rooms are placed adjoining in the left-hand far 
corner next stack room, one being 24 ft. by 38 ft. and the other 19 ft. by 20 ft. The delivery 
station room, 28 ft. by 30 ft. is placed between the stack rooms and the main building. From 
this room small lifts run to all the floors of stack. ‘The floor of this room is some feet above 
the level of the road outside, so that when the delivery waggon backs the cases of books for the 
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stations can casily be shifted on to it. The sizes of the boxes for the books are 1 ft. by 1 ft. 
by 3 ft.3in. In the centre of the room is a long table, 2 ft. wide and 3 ft. high, with cork 
linoleum top, for taking these boxes; and, adjoining, a table, 12 ft. by 3 ft., with three 
tapered divisions 15 in. high, with table top 2 {t. 9 in. from floor, in which the books for the 
separate boxes are checked and despatched. ‘The first floor of stack rooms is level with this 
Hoor of main building. 

Ascending the main staircase to the second floor, one enters through a short corridor 
directly into the delivery room, which is 28 ft. 6 in. deep by 48 ft. wide. The open-shelf 
rooms on either side, each 24 ft. by 51 ft.. are fitted with steel stacks for books of fiction 
and biography. ‘To get to these rooms the reader has to pass through one of the turnstiles in 
the delivery counter, which is divided into three—the central portion is 18 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
the other counters for changing and registration on either side are each 7 ft. 6 in., and 
between are the turnstiles for cntering and leaving. There are two turnstiles to each 
opening, each 15 in. wide. This counter necessitates three attendants at least—sometimes 
four. The openings between the columns to these rooms have large fixed seats between 
them, so preventing access from the delivery room to the books without passing the turnstiles. 
The steel stacks in them are somewhat differently arranged from that shown on the plan. 
There is only one row to each room: they are 12 ft. long and 8 ft. 6 in. apart, and are placed 
18 in. from the wall, so there is ample room for the circulation of readers choosing books. 
A gallery with a glass floor is fixed over, so that another floor of stacks may be erected when 
necessary. Between the delivery counter and the stack room is the delivery working space, 
28 ft. by 36 ft. In the two enelosed spaces either side of gangway leading to the stack rooms 
a great deal of the work of the library is done. Rather inconveniently placed in relation to 
the delivery room is the public catalogue room. It is 23 ft. by 51 it., and in it the card 
catalogue is arranged in desks around the room and down its centre, instead of in the usual 
upright stands with small drawers: it therefore necessitates a great deal of space for its 
display. 

The main reading-room is placed to the front and occupies the whole width of the 
building: it is 29 ft. by 95 ft. It is entered from the gallery around the well of the 
entrance hall at two points. Like the Bates reading-room at the Boston Library, it is lighted 
from the front by a series of large windows. ‘The room is oak panelled to the height of the 
window sills, which is 8 ft. The dado moulding is 3 ft. 105 in. high, and between cach bay 
above this moulding are placed vertical cases for the periodicals 1 ft. 6 in. high. There is 
no book shelving. It is fitted with fifteen tables, each 3 ft. 4 in. by 9 ft. 9 in., placed in two 
rows, and with nine armchairs to each, and one round table 6 ft. diameter, accommodating 
140 readers altogether. The attendant’s desk is placed next the public check room. The 
height of the rooms of this second floor is 20 ft. 

The reference rooms on the third floor are particularly well arranged. The assistant’s 
desk is placed just opposite the entrance, and all readers have to pass it, the doors which 
originally opened from the patents room and art-book room to the gallery surrounding the 
staircase well having been closed. The top floor of the stack is level with this floor, and is 
quite open to it and reserved for reference books. A locked gate is placed at the stairs so 
that the lower portions of the stack rooms cannot be reached. Three special study rooms, 
10 ft. by 13 ft., are placed adjacent over the working space on the floor below. 

The reference room consists of two rooms 24 ft. by 56 ft. and 25 ft. 6 in. by 50 ft. They 
are both divided into alcoves by steel stacks, which are 7 ft. high and 9 ft. long, placed 
at 10 ft. centres ; in each alcove is a table 2 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft., with seats for four readers. 

In the patents room (23 ft. by 51 ft.) the stacks, which are 21 in. wide by 6 ft. long, are 
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arranged in a similar manner, but against the inner wall, and the four tables, each 5 ft. by 
3 ft. 3 in., accommodating sixteen readers altogether, are placed at the piers between the 
windows. Through the patents room, the art room, 29 ft. by 42 ft., is reached. Here two 
large leather-covered and padded rests for large books are placed in the centre of the room, 
3 ft. 44 in. high by 5 ft. 8 in. wide and 7 ft. 6 in. long, divided into three divisions on each 
side. The front portion of the room is divided into four alcoves by wider stacks than used in 
the other rooms, the lower portion of each being 4 ft. wide by 3 ft. high, and the upper 
portion 2 ft. wide by 4 ft. high. 

The stack room is shelved to take 33,600 volumes on each floor, and there are six floors, 
the first being level with the first flocr, the third with main floor, and the sixth with reference 
floor, providing a total shelving capacity for over 200,000 volumes. The stacks are 12 ft. 
long, divided by a centre passage-way 4 ft. wide, with side passage-ways 3 ft. wide. The 
uprights are of steel, the shaped ends and rests for shelves are of copper, the shelves are of 
wood, and the floors of glass. A lavatory basin is placed at the end.of each central gangway, 
and at each corner of the stack-room on each floor dust flues are provided. ‘They are 12 in. 
by 12 in., with galvanised iron shutters: the flue is covered with wire netting to prevent 
books from falling, and the particles of dust are sucked down out of the building by fans. 

All the windows of the stack room are fixed, to prevent dust getting in, and on the outside 
for cleaning purposes two iron yalleries are placed at the third and fifth stories: the windows 
placed between each row of stacks have their sills only 12 1m. from the floor, so well lighting 
the bottom shelves of books. On each floor of the stack room is a telephone, and automatic 
electric book lifts are placed just outside, in a gallery overlooking and open to the working 
delivery space. Its position here is necessary, for when the second stack room is built the lifts 
will be common to both stacks. 

The upper floor does not call for comment. There are some excellent points in the 
planning of this building. The arrangements for the open-shelf rooms, delivery hall, work 
delivery space and stack rooms ave very good indeed, and the approach to these rooms from 
the main entrance is very direct. ‘The cost of the building was £60,000, and it was designed 
by Messrs. Rankin and Kellogg, of Philadelphia. 


PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING. 


The Public Library building, Providence, R.I., was completed and occupied in March 1900. 
A competition limited to the architects of Providence resulted in Professor W. R. Ware 
selecting the plans of Messrs. Stone, Carpenter, and Willson. Owing to successive liberal gifts 
these were much modified and enlarged, and it was not until 1896 that building operations 
were commenced. ‘Te site is quite isolated and nearly 200 ft. square. The building itself, 
consisting of the main block, 139 ft. by 58 ft., and the stack building at the back, 108 ft. long 
and of varying widths, covers an area of more than 11,600 square feet. The boiler house is 
placed outside the building in the rear to the right. In the planning of the Providence 
library it is evident that the librarian’s point of view was well considered, and his advice invited 
in the attempt to solve a problem which had not been altogether successfully coped with. 
The Providence plan is therefore an interesting one. coming as it does between the Boston 
and Newark libraries in date. 

The basement, which owing to the fall of the ground from front to rear is particularly 
well lighted, contains more stack-room accommodation than any of the floors above, the whole 
of the space below the delivery room being occupied. ‘The men’s staff room, fitted with steel 
lockers and with lavatories adjoining, men’s and women’s public lavatories, packing room, 
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supply room, bindery, are all arranged in the front block. In the rear to the right is a bicycle 
yard 25 ft. by 34 ft.. fitted up on each side with holders, with an entrance to the building and 
to the baek streets. 

The first floor ineludes the three rooms which every visitor needs to find directly 
accessible to him—the delivery room (80 ft. by 50 ft.), in immediate contact with the stack 
and the two main reading-rooms ; the periodical room (41 ft. by 50 ft.) ; and the reference 
room (41 ft. by 50 ft.). with small map 
room (16 ft. by 12 ft.). These three 
rooms together comprise an area of more 
than 7,800 square feet. 

On the second floor are placed the 
lecture hall, 37 ft. 4 in. by 40 ft. 10 in. 
(seating capacity 110 persons), the 
children’s department occupying two 
interconnecting rooms (one 24 ft. 6 in. 
by 40 ft. 10 in. and the other 18 ft. 3 in. 
by 18 ft. 10 in.). The standard library 
is a feature of this library: it has two 
interconnecting rooms (one 12 ft. by 
39 ft., the other 19 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft.). 
There are also four interconnecting ad- 
ministrative rooms for the librarian, the 
auditor, records and trustees. All these 
are in the main building. Behind, over 
the delivery room, is a large educational 
study room, 27 ft. 6 in. by 36 ft., and 
beyond is the fourth stack story, 27 ft. 
6 in. by 43 ft. 10 in., with the women’s 
staff room, 12 ft. by 20 ft.. and their 
toilet room adjoining. 

The third story is pre-eminently 
‘the special library floor,” providing 
laboratory facilities in connection with 
works on art, industrial literature and 
other departments which are necessary 
for a manufacturing centre. There are two reading-rooms—-the industrial 16 ft. by 18 ft., 
and the medical 16 ft. by 27 ft. 6 in.—with their stack rooms for patent literature and 
medical literature, each 21 ft. 4 in. by 39 ft., adjoining. There is also a room 58 ft. by 
43 ft. 6 in. divided into alcoves for special libraries on art, music (including a collection of 
musical scores for circulation), historical collections, &e. The whole of these rooms are 
top-lighted, which is unfortunate, the heat in the summer months being very great indeed. 
This third floor is connected with the sixth floor of stack, which is also top-lighted here, and 
beyond the stack are placed two study rooms over the two below on the fifth floor of stack. 
Two of these study rooms are 12 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft., and two 12 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. 10 in. The 
stack building (the central one of three to be erected at some time in the future) contains 
besides the stack and the four study rooms at the back, \c., already described, the greater 
portion of the delivery room, 48 ft. by 48 ft., which projects into this part of the building, so 
that an important point is thereby secured—the delivery counter is placed in an ideally 
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favourable position, with stack above and stack below as well as stack beyond. In what is 
really the inner main hall are the registration desk and information office, and between this 
hall and the delivery room beyond are placed between the piers the cases containing the 
new books and books of interest on special subjects engaging the public attention at the 
time. The delivery space proper is 27 ft. 6 in. wide by 36 ft. long, and is fitted with 
seating on each side similar to that shown on plan. Beyond is the delivery counter, about 
14 feet wide and projecting five feet from the wall: there is room for three attendants 
hehind it—two at the counter and one behind in the recess at the opening connecting with 
the stack rooms. Here is placed a shelf, and books are delivered direct from second and third 
floors. From the first, fourth, fifth, and sixth floors, small elevators are used. The level of 
the second floor of stack above delivery room floor is 3 ft. 7 in. 

The ceilings to the two wings and to the two side approaches to the delivery room being 
much lower than those over the other portions, light is obtained over them, so ranges of 
lunette openings are possible by this means on three sides. Besides small windows, the wings 
also have skylights in each bay (see plan). In the right wing are placed the shelf lists, which 
are type-written and bound. and in the left wing the card catalogue, where a large table is 
provided as well as a shelf ledge all around the walls for standing to. 

The cataloguing room is really cut out of the delivery room, and no doubt when an 
enlargement of the library takes place more room will be provided for it: its bay for small 
reference library for official use is a pleasing feature. 

The reference room (41 ft. by 50 ft. and 16 ft. 4 in. high) is well lighted on its three 
sides, the sills of the windows being above shelves round the room: these are 5 ft. 3 in. 
high. Those to wall in which cntrance occurs are 7 ft. high. It is fitted with six tables 
12 ft. long and 38 ft. 6 in. wide, seating five readers either side, a total of ninety readers. 
The attendant’s desk is placed in the right-hand corner next cataloguing room. The small 
map room off this room is conveniently situated. 

The periodical room, of the same dimensions as the reference room, differs in arrangement 
from it. The far portion of the room is fitted with two rows of six small tables, 2 ft. by 4 ft., 
with four chairs to each: one large table is reserved for women. The room is shelved in a 
similar way to the reference room. The inner wall is fitted with cases containing drawers 
for the current numbers of periodicals, where they are kept previous to binding. In the 
centre of the room, arranged around a column, is placed a periodical stand containing spaces 
for just 200. The lower portion to a height of 4 ft. is circular, the remainder being octagonal. 
At a height of 3 ft. 25 in. it has a 12 in. sloping rest. The lower portion has twelve divisions 
in its height, the first being 7} in. off floor, and the upper portion fifteen divisions and is 
2 ft. 74 in. high. 


The stack room at this level consists of a front portion 27 ft. 6 in. wide by 45 ft. 10 in. 
long, and the end building placed longwise to it 12 ft. 6 in. by 34 ft. 6 in. Each floor 
of the stack is 7 ft. 1 in. from floor to floor. The whole of the fittings of the stack are of steel, 
including the shelving. The gangways are of glass, 2 ft. wide, with a 3 in. air space each 


side between glass and shelf line, making space between shelves 2 ft..6 in. The width of 
each stack is 1 ft. 10 in. and the ends are solid. The shelves are of steel, rounded front and 
hack, enamelled, and are 10 in. wide. The walls are lined with 1 in. polished white marble, in 
slabs of one height, 6 ft. 7 in., and 2 ft. 10 in. wide. The 6 in. skirting is of polished black 
marble. The stacks are very well arranged, well-lighted, and not over-crowded, the only ill- 
lighted portion being the central space of the room below the delivery hall. 

A special provision has been made for dusting books. On every stack floor a small closet 
is arranged for this purpose at one end, and all dust shaken from them into a hopper is 
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drawn by a 1}-horse power fan, placed just below the roof and discharging the dust-laden air 
by a 6in. pipe passing through it. There are two staircases between the floors of stacks, 
one at each end. 

The room set apart for the standard library is a well-proportioned room with a barrel 
ceiling. It has fixed seating on two sides, and book shelves to a height of 5 ft. 8 in. on the 
other sides. The assistant librarian’s desk is placed in this room and several small tables 
1 ft. 8 in. high and 18 in. diameter are arranged near the seating. The special reading-room 
adjoining is 18 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft., also fitted with shelving. 

The children’s room (24 ft. 6 in. by 40 ft. 10 in.) is fitted with tables to accommodate forty- 
eight readers, three each 3 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 9 in. for eight readers, and two each 3 ft. by 12 ft. long 
for twelve readers: these long tables are only 2 ft. high. The attendant’s desk is at the entrance, 
and a small work-table is placed in the centre of the room. ‘The central column has framed 
around it panels for exhibiting pictures. Shelving is placed around the walls, 4 ft. high to 
window sills, and one shelf higher between them. The card catalogue is placed in the far 
corner of the room, with table for reference. The adjoining room is used as a class room for 
the study of special subjects. Cupboards to a height of 8 ft. with a 12 in. ledge are arranged 
around the walls, and above to a total height of 7 ft. the walls are covered with coloured linen, 
having brass rods to which photographs and drawings may be hung. The first rod is 
1 ft. 5 in. high, then 12 in., then 6 in. and 6 in.—four rods altogether. The room has one 
large table, 4 ft. by 9 ft., with eight stools to it. Off this room is a small lavatory with basin 
only ; other toilet accommodation is provided in the basement. 

The cost was about £53,000, and the shelving capacity is for 225,000 volumes. Generally 
this is a very interesting building. A serious attempt has been made to meet the new 
requirements of the “free access’ policy, and to a large extent it has been successful. 


WASHINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The design for the Washington Public Library building, Washington, D.C., was the 
result of practically an open competition. ‘Ten well-known library architects were invited to 
compete, each receiving an honorarium of £50. Other architects were also allowed to send 
in schemes, and the result was that the plans of Messrs. Ackerman and Ross, of New York, 
were selected (not an invited firm). The programme of the competition was issued in 
May 1899, and in August 1900 building operations commenced, after the plans had been very 
much revised. The conditions of the competition were very carefully drawn up, and the cost 
was limited to £50,000, but this was overstepped considerably, the total estimated cost 
being £70,000. Altogether the building covers over 17,000 square feet. its frontage is 
220 ft., with 60 ft. return ends, and the greatest depth through centre is 111 ft. 6 in. 
where the stack room occurs. The building consists of basement and two floors above. The 
basement (12 ft. floor to floor) is but partly below the ground level and is well lighted. 
The entrance to it is placed under the approach of the main entrance above, the vestibule 
being 20 ft. by 15 ft., from which the stairs on either side lead to the main vestibule above. 
Entered from half-landings, placed six steps up, is arranged the lavatory accommodation 
for men and women, the latter to the right and the former to the left. Beyond the vestibule 
is a large space for bicycles. One room only—that occupying the west wing—is intended 
for real library use: it is 58 ft. 6 in. by 50 ft., and will ultimately become the children’s 
reading-room when the demand for juvenile accommodation outgrows the space provided 
on the first floor for this purpose, or when the children’s room on the first floor is 
needed for the open-shelf accommodation. The east wing, of the same dimensions, is devoted 
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to the staff lunch room (20 ft. by 24 ft.), fitted with lockers, with a kitchen and pantry 
adjacent, store rooms, and rooms for the caretaker, house cleaners, and scrub-women. The 
boiler-room (52 ft. 6 in. by 32 ft.) extends down toa sub-basement (21 ft. 6 in.) below the first 
tloor level, therefore 9 ft. 6 in. below the basement floor, and is placed right in the centre of 
the building. Behind it are placed the packing and delivery room (34 ft. by 22 ft.) and the 
station delivery (15 ft. by 25 ft.), into which delivery waggons can back, having a staircase 
and lift to the stack room. ‘The room for binding and repairs (34 ft. by 22 ft.) occupies the 
other corner. Near it is the attendants’ entrance. 

The first floor entrance is approached by a wide flight of sixteen steps. From the vestibule 
the delivery hall is entered, and directly opposite the entrance is placed the delivery counter. 
Not including the staircases either side of the vestibule, the space devoted to the public and 
the officials for delivery work is about 50 ft. by 40 ft. 

The delivery counter has a frontage of 60 ft. to the delivery hall and the card catalogue 
is placed to the right, and seats for the waiting borrowers to the left. At the back of the 
counter (beyond the corridor) is the stack room, which is 22 ft. 6 in. by 83 ft., occupying the 
whole north end of the central block and extending up through both first and second stories, 
containing altogether five floors of 7 ft. each in height, and having a shelving capacity of 
about 264,500 volumes. There are altogether twenty-one rows of stacks 18 ft. long on each 
floor, with light between each row, and the upper story is top-lighted. The floors are to 
be of white marble or glass. 

On the west side of the corridor leading to the stack room the accession room and 
librarian’s room are placed, while on the east side the catalogue room and small reference 
room occupy similar positions. 

In the east wing is the general reading-room (58 ft. 6 in. by 50 ft.), arranged with 
nine tables seating eight readers each, and one seating four, also an attendant’s desk. 
Around the whole of the walls of the room shelves are provided to a height of 5 ft., which 
will contain 7,770 books. This room is exceptionally well lighted on three sides by eight 
fine windows. 

At present the west wing, of similar dimensions, is divided into two by a temporary 
partition—half arranged as the children’s room, with five tables seating eight each, with 
shelving around for 5,500 books, and the other half arranged as an open-shelf room, 
also shelved for 5,500, with one long central table seating twenty readers. In time, as 
before stated, the whole of this wing will be devoted to the open-shelf room, and the children 
will occupy the large room below it. The other rooms to be noted on this floor are the check 
room and reception room, on either side of the staircases and adjacent to the entrance. 

On the second floor is the memorial hall (50 ft. by 25 ft.), placed centrally to the front. 
To the right, over the reading-room below, is the newspaper and periodical room, of the same 
dimensions, and fitted similarly ; to the left the lecture hall occupies a similar position. Four 
special study rooms, each 20 ft. by 14 ft., are placed conveniently near the stack room. 


TOWN LIBRARIES.—DIVISION II. 


At least two distinct types occur in the libraries selected to illustrate plans adopted in 
this class. The Atlanta and Davenport represent one and the Pawtucket the other. The 
latter has only a basement and first floor; the others have an additional floor. At Atlanta 
the plan is more compact, and therefore more easily worked as a library than the rather 
monumental plan at Pawtucket. The open-shelf rooms adjoining the stack-room and either 
side of the delivery space are excellent features in the Atlanta library. The Utica library bas 
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not been erected yet. It seems to come midway between the above types. All the important 
rooms are placed on the first floor. Among the points worthy of note are the reference spaces 
(10 ft. wide) on each floor of the stack room; the important position of the children’s room, 
which balances the general reading-room; and the provision for special study rooms. 
Libraries of this size—the cost ranging from £20,000 to £50,000—are becoming very 
numerous, and there is no doubt many new developments in their planning will be always 
taking place. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


The Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Georgia, was completed and opened last year. It 
consists of three floors, and is built on an isolated site. The main building has a frontage of 
116 ft. and a depth of 64 ft.: projecting from the side to the right is the building for the book 
stack, 18 ft. wide and 56 ft. deep, set back 5 ft. from line of frontage. 

The basement is reached either from a small back entrance or from the staircase leading 
from the main entrance hall on the first floor. It is 10 ft. 6 in. in height. The children’s room 
extends across the whole of the west side. It is 38 ft. 6in. by 58 ft., and well lighted on three 
sides. It is divided into two by a gangway 8 ft. wide, leading to the attendant’s desk: either 
side of the gangway are railings 2 ft. 6 in. high, having gates in them next the attendant’s 
desk, so each child entering or leaving is well under control. Each of these rooms has six 
tables, seating four readers each—tables vary in shape and height. ‘The sizes of these tables 
are as follows:—Tables 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, 1 ft. 10 in. high, chairs 1 ft. 2 in. high. 
Tables 3 ft. by 5 ft., 2 ft. 4 in. high, chairs 1 ft. 45 in. high. Tables 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
2 ft. 6 in. high, chairs 1 ft. 54 in. high. 

Seats are fitted in each of the windows: they are 7 ft. wide and 1 ft. 4 in. high. The 
catalogue files are placed either side of attendant’s desk. Specimen cases with glazed doors, 
bulletin boards with portfolios under, and shelving 8 in. deep are placed to a height of 6 ft. 
6 in. between the windows, as well as on the east wall. In a similar position on the east 
side is the work room. It is 33 ft. 6 in. by 58 ft., lighted on two sides, north and south, and 
a central opening from it enters directly into the stack room, the floor of which is up six 
steps. This latter room is 17 ft. by 52 ft. The stacks are well arranged and lighted, and 
will take on each floor approximately 17,220 books. Two lifts with a table between, 
and a staircase adjoining, to upper floors, are grouped together, and near at hand a toilet 
room for staff is provided. There are altogether four floors of stacks, each 7 ft. 6 in. 
in height. The upper floor is top-lighted, and is at present used as the cataloguers’ room. 
The stacks themselves are especially well arranged, having ample space between for reaching 
the books. The two floors above are stacked in a similar manner. 

On the first tloor plan the hall is placed right in the centre of the building, and is reached 
directly from the entrance vestibule. It is 42 ft. by 20 ft. The main staircase opens directly 
out of it on the north side. ‘To the left is the magazine room, and to the right the delivery 
room. The four smaller rooms that open from the hall are placed either side of the staircase 
and vestibule: they average about 11 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in., and are used as special study rooms 
and for the medical library. Each of these rooms is provided with a table 3 ft. by 8 ft. and 
2 ft. 6 in. high, and shelving to walls 6 ft. 6 in. high. The medical library shelving has 
elazed doors and a magazine rack beneath the window. The delivery space is 22 ft. by 20 ft. 
wide, the latter width being the length of delivery counter to the public. It has in it the 
cases for the card catalogue and two tables 6 ft. by 2 ft. for its use. On each side of this 
delivery space two rooms are set apart for open shelves. They are divided by railings 2 ft. 
6 in. high, fitted with gates, and are cach 25 ft. by 18 ft.6 in. Both have two tables, each 3 ft 
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by 8 ft., and 10 ft. of the return of the delivery counter on each side face towards these rooms. 
The counter is 3 ft. wide, 2 ft. 10 in. high, fitted towards attendant’s desk with drawers, cup- 
boards and shelves. There is a working space of 12 ft. by 18 ft., with table for the attendant, 
and behind it is the opening to the stack room, being the full length of the working space. 
The stack room is also approached from each of the open-shelf rooms: it is arranged prac- 
tically as the floor below—two lavatory basins for public use take the place of the staff toilet. 

The magazine room is the same size, 33 ft. 6 in. by 58 ft., as the children’s room below 
it, and the windows are placed on the three sides in a similar manner. The attendant’s 
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high, and chairs, 1 ft. 54 in. high. Settles, 1 ft, 54 in. high. Tables for Card Catalogues 2 ft. by 6 ft. by 2 ft. 5 in. high. Table in Room X 


1 ft. Sin, by 5 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in, 

enclosure and desk is placed directly opposite the entrance. It is about 9 ft. by 9 ft., with a 
panelled railing 2 ft. 6 in. high enclosing it, and having a gate opening into either side of 
the room. ‘There are eight tables, 3 ft. by 8 ft., 2 ft. 6 in. high, each having six chairs, 
1 ft. 54 in. high ; and in the centre of the room, opposite the attendant’s desk, is a circular table 
6 ft. diameter, seating eight readers. Seats are provided in the window openings, and along 
the front wall a standing newspaper desk 25 ft. long. Shelving 8 in. deep and roller shelving 
2 ft. deep by 6 ft. high occupy the remaining wall spaces. Here will be kept the bound 
volumes of the magazines and the current files of all the weekly and monthly periodicals. 

On the second floor the reference room is placed over the open-shelf room and delivery 
space. It is 33 ft. 6 in. by 58 ft., and has the attendant’s desk exactly opposite the entrance, 
and opening out of what will be one day the top floor of the stack. The tables, &e., and the 
number of readers they accommodate, are as the magazine room already described. The 
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shelving is 10 in. deep instead of 8 in., and there is a case 9 ft. wide with 20 in. deep roller 
shelving for atlases. It is 14 ft. in height and is well top-lighted, in addition to the windows 
front and back. A temporary panelled partition 6 ft. 6 in. high separates this room from the 
catalogue room at the back of the attendant’s desk. 

The rooms for the librarian are placed in the centre of the building, to the front a 
public office 21 ft. by 18 ft., and a private office 17 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in. Opposite, on the 
other side of the upper hall, are placed the women’s toilet and staff rooms. The latter is fitted 
with ten 14 in. by 16 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. lockers, with 6 in. drawers at bottom and shelf at top. 
There is also a sink and a marble-topped table adjoining, with small gas stoves. 

The large room in the other wing over the magazine room, and of the same size, is fitted 
as a lecture hall. This room will, according to the librarian’s report, “ eventually become the 
main reading-room of the library, with shelving capacity for 5,000 volumes, specially selected.” 

The compactness of the plan is very marked, and it is of its type an excellent example. 
The total cost was £25,000, and it was designed by Messrs. Ackerman and Ross, of New 
York. 

CARNEGIE LIBRARY, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

In many ways the Carnegie Library at Davenport, Iowa, is similar to the library at 
Atlanta. It covers, though, somewhat less area, the frontage of the building being 120 ft. long, 
with a depth of 64 ft. The site is an isolated one. In the basement—approached from 
entrances at both sides and by a staircase from the main vestibule above—are the two 
children’s rooms—the reading-room, 25 ft. by 25 ft., with six tables seating six each (36), 
and the children’s study, of the same size and fitted in the same way. Other rooms are 
provided for the reports and historic records, work-room 16 ft. by 18 ft., boiler room 16 ft. by 
26 ft., large storage room (under delivery room), plenum (under vestibule), with inlets under steps 
to entrance, janitor’s room, disinfecting room, and the men’s lavatory. The children’s lavatory 
is placed off the study room. On the first floor the delivery hall, 26 ft. by 39 ft., is right in the 
centre of the building, and is reached directly from the entrance vestibule. It is top-lighted 
and 42 ft. in height. In the centre is placed a large table to seat fourteen readers. To the 
left is the general reading-room, 25 ft. by 60 ft., with small alcove at entrance between it and 
the delivery room, 12 ft. by 30 ft. There are 16 tables—13 seating six each and 3 four each. 
To the right is the delivery counter (with work space balancing the alcove on the other side of 
the hall), and the stack room, 25 ft. by 60 ft. The latter is arranged for two floors of stacks, the 
twelve rows being each 18 ft. long and the total shelving capacity 60,000 volumes. Entrance 
to the stack room is accessible to the public, but controlled by electric button snap-eatch gates 
each side of the delivery counter, at the command of the attendant. The reference room, 
18 ft. by 25 ft., with alcove, is well arranged, having its entrance from the delivery hall well 
controlled from the delivery desk, and it also opens directly into the stack room. The 
cataloguer’s room, 11 ft. by 17 ft., and librarian’s room, 17 ft. by 17 ft., with lift to librarian’s 
private room above and work room below, balance on the other side of the delivery desk, and 
to the left of the librarian’s room is the special library, 14 ft. by 24 ft. The ladies’ cloak-room- 
and toilet adjoin the general reading-room. On the second floor there are placed additional 
special library rooms and private rooms for the literary circle, as well as an assembly hall and 
exhibition room. The architect is Mr. Calvin Kiessling, of Boston. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, UTICA, N.Y. 


In the very recent competition for the Public Library, Utica, N.Y., ten well-known firms 
of architects experienced in the construction of library buildings were asked to compete. The 
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conditions of competition and suggested outline plans of the two floors were drawn up by the 
assessor, Professor W. R. Ware, of Columbia University, New York. It has been found 
necessary to cut down the size of the selected design considerably, but the general arrangement 
exists. The plan illustrated |fig. 12] is the competition one without these variations. In the 
suggested outline plan certain points are distinctly good, particularly the relative positions of 
the stack room, delivery hall and space, and the reference and children’s reading rooms, but to 
obtain this nearly all these rooms have to be top-lighted to assist the side lights—perhaps a 
doubtful feature, certainly an extravagant one. ‘The children’s room oceupies an important 
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place. In the conditions its area was desired to be as the main reading and reference room. 
The suggested position and form of the stack room, with its reference space extending its 
whole length on each floor, is also good, the only objection being that the inside portion of the 
stack might be dark—depending as it does on the borrowed light of the lantern over the 
delivery hall. Still, the advantage of having all the books within such easy reach is great. 
The basement, which is about 8 ft. 6 in. in the clear, is entered from the outside by an 
entrance from an area in the rear. The area is reached by a very wide flight of fourteen 
steps, 18 ft. wide. On either side of the vestibule are placed the public lavatories and check 
rooms, and beyond are two flights of stairs to the delivery hall on the main floor. All the 
other rooms belong to the administrative side of the building, and include a very large general 
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work room, machinery, heating and ventilating plant, old newspaper files, receiving and 
binding stores, and janitor’s quarters. There are two service staircases and a staff entrance. 
The stack does not start on this floor. 

On the first floor, or main floor after passing through the vestibule, which has the 
librarian’s public room, 12 ft. 6 in. by 22 ft., and the janitor’s room of the same size, on either 
side, the hall corridor is reached: it is 10 ft. wide, and extends from end to end, toilet rooms 
being placed at the extreme ends—rooms which are hardly required at this point and 
necessitating waste space in the form of corridor to get to them. In the front of the building 
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to the left is placed the newspaper room, 26 ft. by 46 ft., and in a similar position on the 
right two special collection rooms, one 25 ft. by 26 ft. and the other 19 ft. 6 in. by 26 ft. : 
both these are reached from the corridor. Directly opposite the vestibule is the delivery room, 
29 ft. by 36 ft., with the delivery counter projecting into it from the stack room. On the right 
is placed the children’s room, 36 ft. by 51 ft., and on the left the reading and reference room 
of similar size: the stairs to the second floor and basement are arranged on either side between. 
These stairs interfere very little with the scheme desired of having these rooms practically 
under the control of the delivery counter; on the other hand, whenever the lecture room on 
the second floor is used, the current of people using them must become a very disturbing 
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element to the readers. Both these main reading-rooms are lighted from the top, as well as 
by three windows at the ends. From the floor to the flat ceiling light is 30 feet, the remaining 
portion of the room being 22 ft. 6 in. in height. ‘The space in each room adjacent to the 
windows is divided into three alcoves by bookcases 6 ft. high. Similar cases are fitted into 
recessed bays on the other three sides of the room to the same height. 

The librarian’s private room, 10 ft. by 23 ft., is placed between the reading-room and 
catalogue room, 26 ft. by 34 ft., which is placed in the far left-hand corner of the building at 
the end of the stack room. In a similar position to the right are placed two study rooms, 
both 26 ft. by 17 ft., and balancing the librarian’s room is a small study room opening out of 
the children’s room. 

The stack room is 65 ft. by 38 ft. The stacks are each 18 ft. long and are arranged in 
one row. There are altogether twelve of them, containing space for 21,600 volumes on each 
floor, a total on the five floors of 108,000. The spaces in front of the stacks towards the delivery 
room and at the back towards the windows are both 10 ft. wide, the latter being used as a 
reference room. As this is arranged so on each floor, a great number of readers can therefore 
be accommodated quite close to the books. This is very like the plan adopted for the seminar 
rooms at Columbia University, New York. Book lifts and stairs at each end of the stack are 
conveniently arranged. In the mezzanine floor, over a small portion at either end of the 
stack room, are provided coat and lunch rooms for the staff, and study rooms. 

The second floor, which is level with the fourth floor of the stack, contains a large hall 
30 ft. by 96 ft., a map room 19 ft. by 26 ft., a lecture room 19 ft. by 26 ft., two study rooms 
9 ft. by 36 ft. each, two special collection rooms 19 ft. by 26 ft., a staff room with elevator 
14 ft. by 26 ft., trustees’ room 19 ft. by 26 ft., and two toilet rooms. The cost was limited 
to £30,000, and the architect is Mr. A. C. Jackson, of New York. 


PAWTUCKET LIBRARY. 


In the Library Building at Pawtucket, R.1., the planning is simple and straightforward. 
The approach is through a portico into a vestibule, and then directly into a square delivery 
hall, with two large columns in each of the four openings leading to the main divisions of the 
library. Exactly opposite is the delivery counter, enclosing a space, 25 ft. by 6 ft., having two 
semicircular ends, one towards the delivery hall and the other towards the stack room. From 
the attendant’s desk practically all these main rooms are controlled—the children’s room to 
the right, the reading-room to the left, and the stack room in the rear. Originally the stack 
room was arranged on the alcove system, but now it is fitted with stacks running in four 
rows lengthwise, with half-stacks at walls. They are 3 ft. apart, and have 3-ft. gangways 
across. The lighting will hardly be so successful as in the original scheme. [ach floor of 
the stack is capable of shelving 21,000 volumes. 

The general reading-room is 24 ft. by 55 ft. It is fitted with two rows of tables— twelve 
altogether—each 3 ft. by 5 ft., and seating four. An open fireplace is placed on the inner 
wall, and on either side is an opening to the reference room, 32 ft. by 23 ft., fitted with four 
round tables for four readers each. This room is also reached by a corridor from the delivery 
hall. The children’s room has also two rows of twelve tables, 3 ft. by 5 ft., 2 ft. 2 in. high. 
Shelves are fitted between the pilasters along the wall of room, and their toilet room is reached 
from the half-landing of the side staircase. Both these rooms are top-lighted, in addition to 
having windows at the front and sides. The ceiling over the delivery hall is 36 ft. from the 
floor, going up to a greater height than the adjoining rooms, which are 20 ft. in height. The 
librarian’s room, 20 ft. by 15 ft., and the cataloguing room, 20 ft. by 12 ft., are placed adjacent 
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to the delivery desk, one on the right and the other on the left. A trustees’ room and side 
entrance hall and staircase balance the reference room on the left. There is no second floor. 
In the basement the newspaper and periodical room is placed under the stack room, two 

circular staircases at the sides connecting them. The large rooms under the main reading- 

rooms are used, one as al 

— art room and the other for 


ie peer aera special exhibits. They are 
: fitted with special cases, 
; a swinging frames, Xe. 
ee The cost of the build- 


ing was £45,000, and the 

architects were Messrs. 

Cram, Goodhue and Fer- 
; guson, of boston. 





FALL RIVER PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, MASS. 


Although in one 
two details the plan of 
* the Public Library, Fall 
River, Mass., has been 
slightly altered, it is 
nearly the same as that 
illustrated | fig.14], which 
was the one selected in 
the competition, but some 
of the rooms have been 
re-allotted. 

The arrangement of 
plan is very simple. On 
the main floor is a large 
top-lighted delivery hall, occupying the centre of the building. Lt has an areaded gallery 8 ft. 
wide on the second floor, surrounding it. ‘To the right of it is the main staircase, very well 
arranged, and beyond is the periodical reading-room. ‘To the left is placed the large stack 
room, eventually to be fitted with seven floors, and then capable of taking 325,000 volumes. 
Opposite the main entrance is the reference room, occupying the position originally assigned 
the * Historical Collection,” but one bay on either side wider. To the left of this room, 
adjoining the stack room, is the librarian’s room, and to the right, adjoining the periodical 
room, is the card-catalogue room, with two stands for the card catalogue, and two tables, 
8 ft. by 4 ft., 31 in. high, with four seats either side. 

There are three openings from the delivery hall into the working space between it and the 
stack room. The large central one is fitted with the delivery counter, segmental in plan and 
projecting into the hall; and the two sides have straight counters (for registration and infor- 
mation), of similar height, 3 ft. 7 in. The stacks are 18 ft. in length, in one row--sixteen 
altogether, without the wall ones. They are 2 ft. 6 in. apart. The staircase is placed 
centrally, and projects into the working space, which is top-lighted. The delivery floor level 
is the same as the third floor of the stack. 


Or 
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The periodical reading-room is well lighted on three sides. It goes up through the whole 
height of the building, and has a barrel ceiling, at present undecorated. The six tables are 
placed the short way of the room, and are 13 ft. 9 in. long by 3 ft. 6 in. wide, seating six 
either side. In the reference room are two tables, 12 ft. by 3 ft. 11 in. and 2 ft. 7 in. high, 
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FIG. LL—PUBLIC LIBRARY, FALL RIVER, 


MESSRS. CRAM, WENTWORT 


each seating ten readers. Oak bookcases are placed around the room, 6 ft. high. The 
attendant’s desk is at the stack-room end, next the librarian. 

In the basement, under the far end of the periodical room and the whole of the card- 
catalogue room, is the children’s room. Beyond, under the reference room, is a large reading- 
room, which eventually will be added to the children’s department. The basement can be 
reached by stairs from the delivery hall, but there is also a side entrance, with a prettily 
vaulted vestibule on four grey granite columns. Art galleries occupy the second floor. 

The public toilet rooms are all placed in the basement. 


The architects were Messrs. Cram, Wentworth & Goodhue, of Boston. 
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TOWN LIBRARIES.—DIVISION III. 


The effect of the “free access’ policy—now so often adopted—is well illustrated in the 
plans of the three libraries selected under this heading. The tendency to do away with 
walls and substitute columns with glazed screens between is a feature in all of them. In the 
East Orange and the ‘l'acoma libraries the use of the radiating stack, particularly in the latter, 
is new for such large buildings. The advantages obtained are enlarged upon in the descrip- 
tions of the libraries. The plan adopted for the Duluth library is an unusual one, and there 
seem great possibilities of a development on similar lines in the future. It is not quite so 
well matured as the Tacoma plan, which is excellent. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY, EAST ORANGE. 


The somewhat curious plan of the Carnegie Library, East Orange, N.J. [fig. 15], is caused 
by the triangular shape of the site, and the result of such restriction of site has not been detri- 
mental. In fact, it has allowed of the fitting in of the rooms in a remarkably happy manner, 
and the relative positions of the two reading-rooms, the stack room, and the delivery room are 
very good. It is worthy of note that beyond the doors of the vestibule there are practically 
no internal walls on the first floor, but columns with glazed screens which separate room 
from room. The advantage of this is very great from the control point of view. In the 
vestibule are placed the stairs to the basement, either side of a flight of eight steps leading up 
to the main floor. In the basement under the whole of the stack room is the auditorium: 
it is 12 feet high. ‘The other rooms are 9 ft., and consist of store room, repair room, 
janitor’s room, men’s toilet, boiler room, and lunch room for the staff. 

On the first floor the delivery room is a curiously-shaped four-sided space, right in the 
centre of the building. The short side at the entrance is 13 ft., the long one opposite the next 
stack room is 40 ft., and the depth of the space between is 23 ft., with a varying width of 
from 13 ft. to 40 ft. 

The delivery counter is placed in this space on the long side next the stack room. The 
card catalogue is arranged either side of the attendant on the counter, and beyond are 
turnstiles for the public to enter the stack room. ‘The whole of the stack room is seen from 
the delivery room. The height to the top of the columns surrounding the delivery hall is 
14 ft. 6 in., and to the flat circular skylight lighting same 20 ft. To the right the reading and 
reference room is placed—it is 20 ft. by 49 ft. 6 in. ; and on the left is a similarly proportioned 
wing, in which the children’s room, 20 ft. by 29 ft., and the librarian’s and catalogue room, 20 ft. 
by 20 ft., are placed, the latter connected directly with the stack room. The stack room’s extreme 
depth is 29 ft. and width 58 ft., the outer wall being segmental. The stacks radiate from a centre 
at the attendant’s desk. Against the outer wall is a gangway 3 ft. wide: 5 ft. separate each 
of the eleven stacks at this outer end, and they are about 14 ft. long, and 2 ft. 6 in. separate 
them at the inner end. ‘There is also an inner row of small stacks, radiating from the same 
centre but of shorter lengths. There is room for two floors of stacks, and the height to the 
ceiling is 14 ft. 8 in. At present only one floor is fitted up. Kach floor will contain about 
23,000 volumes, a total of 46,000 in the two floors. 

This is a decidedly interesting little library, and the general openness of the whole of the 
interior, making the control of every part from the attendant’s desk easy, is a very important 
feature. 

The cost was about £9,000, and the architects were Messrs. Jardine, Kent and Jardine, 
of New York. 
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DULUTH LIBRARY, MINN. 


The Library at Duluth, Minn., is remarkably compact in its plan, and should well serve 
its purpose as an open-shelf library. It is in outline in the form of a Greek cross. The side 
arms project very slightly. The extreme dimensions of the building are about 110 ft. each way. 
It is practically of two floors, the ground floor, 11 ft. in the clear, consisting of a newspaper 
room (82 ft. 6 in. by 89 ft.) on the left of the entrance hall, which is 19 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
the juvenile room (32 ft. 6 in. by 39 ft.) on the right. Provision is made for two future stack- 
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rooms in addition to the main stack room, which starts on this floor—one behind the children’s 
and the other under the fiction room. ‘The lavatory accommodation is placed right in the 
centre of the building, apparently with only borrowed lights—men on one side, women on the 
other: this arrangement and position seem hardly successful. A packing room below the 
work room, with lift and stairs adjacent, and a store room, boiler room, engineer’s room, 
&e., complete the accommodation provided on the lower floor. 

The first floor contains the principal rooms. These are all grouped around an octagonal 
space, 32 ft. across, placed in the centre of the building. This public space is reached by the 
main staircase directly from the entrance vestibule, and on the side facing the entrance is 
the delivery counter, with working space behind, the whole width of the octagon and 12 ft. 
deep. This central octagonal delivery hall is domed and top-lighted, and has four short sides, 
8 ft. wide, at the corners, and four main sides, 21 ft. wide, having openings with columns 
between. The opening behind the delivery space enters the stack room, the opening on the right 
into the children’s reading-room, and on the left into the fiction room: both rooms are fitted 
with stacks. Between the children’s room and stack room the librarian’s room is placed, 
practically controlling the library. There is also a private room behind. At the back of the 
children’s reading-room and opening out of it is their stack room. The large reference room 
and the general reading-room are placed to the front. A ladies’ reading-room, with lavatory 
accommodation, is placed just over the main entrance (which is the only entrance), and over 
it a board room is placed, the only room on the second floor. At a height of 7 ft. 9 in., 
the glazed floor for the third tier of stacks is placed and forms a gallery finished with an iron 
railing just behind the columns forming the octagon. This floor occurs on the sides of the 
octagon opening into the fiction room and stack room only. The main stack room is 82 fc. 6 in. 
by 32 ft. The stacks are placed at 4 ft. centres and two 12 ft. lengths, with 2 ft. 9 in. gang- 
Ways, and contain 75,000 volumes. There are three tiers with class floors. Tier No. 2 is at 


the same level as the first floor. In the fiction room they are arranged similarly, as well as in 
the small room adjoining the children’s reading-room. The children’s room is 33 ft. 6 in. 
by 26 ft. 6 in., and is shown with six large tables, 11 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 

The general reading-room is 82 ft. 6 in. by 39 ft., and well lighted on two sides: it is 


shown with eight large tables, 3 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in., and shelving around the room to window- 
sill height. The reference room is 32 ft. 6 in. by 39 ft., balancing the general reading-room. 
The general openness of this plan is very good from the control point of view: with the 
exception of the columns and small piers at the corners of the octagonal hall there is prac- 
tically nothing to obstruct the view of the whole of the rooms from the delivery desk. The 
architect was Mr. A. I. Rudolf. 


TACOM PUBLIC LIBRARY, WASHINGTON. 


The Public Library, Tacoma, Washington | fig. 16), is one of the largest of the recent 
libraries where the radiating stack scheme has been adopted, and where the maximum of 
supervision from the central delivery desk is possible over every portion of the main floor of 
the library. The main building has a frontage of 5 ft. 8 in. and depth at sides of 53 ft. 8 in. ; 
in addition, in the rear is the semicireular stack room. The whole consists of two floors. 

On the first floor are placed, to the left, the newspaper room, about 20 ft. by 50 ft.; on 
the opposite side of the building are the boiler room, engineer’s room, and coal room, and 
between them, in the front, is the large entrance vestibule, with men’s and women’s lavatories 
and a foyer on each side of the stairs to the main floor. The auditorium, which occupies the 


whole space under the stack room, is approached from these joyers. 





























THE PLANNING 


The main library floor is reached by a staircase placed centrally up from this entrance 
vestibule, 8 ft. wide: the stairs branch (5 ft. wide) half way up right and left, reaching a wide 
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open corridor on each side, forming wings to the central space in front of the delivery desk. 
This central delivery space is 25 ft. wide, and is provided with seats. 
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The octagonal delivery desk is practically in the centre of the building, having an internal 
diameter of 12 ft. (over this space is a domed top light), and on each side are turnstiles at 
the entrance to the stack room. 

The stack room has a radius from the centre of the delivery desk of 38 ft. There are 
two rows of stacks : in the outer row are sixteen and in the inner row eight, both 10 ft. long, 
with a 2 ft. 6 in. gangway between. There are two tiers of them, both floors having a total 
capacity for shelving 44,000 books. 

The general reading-room is placed to the front centrally, and is approached from the 
corridors on either side by large openings 7 ft. 6 in. wide. It is 22 ft. wide and 50 ft. long, 
very well lighted, and having glazed openings overlooking the main stairs and delivery space. 
The right wing is divided into the children’s and the women’s reading-rooms. The former is 
20 ft. wide by 34 ft. 6 in. long, and the latter 14 ft. by 20 ft., a low railing 3 ft. high, with 
gate, separating the two. 

In the left wing are placed the reference-room, 20 ft. by 28 ft. 6 in., and the directors’, 
librarian’s, and cataloguer’s room behind it, 20 ft. by 19 ft. 6 in. 

The amount of floor space lost by the radiating stack scheme is somewhat great: at the 
outer gangway the distance between the stacks is 4 ft., narrowing to 2 ft. 3 in.; at the inner 
one 4 ft. 6 in., narrowing to 2 ft. 9 in. On the other hand, the ample space next the windows 
would allow plenty of room for a seat and small desk to be used comfortably, and where free 
access is given to the stack room a good space between the stacks becomes essential. A 
window between each row of stacks is provided, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, so they are well lighted, the 
inner ones being also helped with the dome over the delivery space and two additional sky- 
lights. The approaches to all the rooms are direct and well under control, and all the rooms 
are exceedingly well lighted. Ample book-shelving is provided along the walls under the 
windows in each room for reference. The absence of walls between the various rooms and 
the use of columns with glazed screens instead, and the radiating arrangement of stacks, 
make the control of the whole floor an easy matter from the delivery desk. The architects 
were Messrs. Jardine, Kent and Jardine, of New York. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES. 


The system of branch libraries and stations is remarkably organised in many of the 
large towns. At present few towns have started with a series of new buildings. Old 
buildings generally have been converted, such as schools, churches, private residences, and 
shops. The branch library is therefore likely to develop very greatly in the near future. 
Those at Pittsburg, Pa., which are in connection with the Carnegie Public Library there, 
are excellent, but they are only designed for isolated sites, and therefore represent only one 
type. It will be most interesting to watch the result of the work of the advisory board of 
architects appointed to design the sixty-five new branch libraries of New York. Quite a 
different type of plan will have to be adopted from those of Pittsburg. The sites will be in 
ordinary street blocks, between houses generally, with light from front and back only. 

Some branches have already been erected in New York. The Bloomingdale branch, on 
a site with a frontage of 48 ft. to the street and a depth of 60 ft., is a recent one, and will be 
described hereafter. Generally, for these branch libraries there is no need to provide more 
shelving accommodation than for 15,000 to 25,000 volumes. Important books are easily 
obtained from the central library, and an automobile service delivers in a very short time 
What is asked for by telephone. 

pp 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Up to the present time the planning of the branch library has been studied perhaps in 
Pittsburg in connection with the Carnegie Library there—more successfully than in any 
other town in America. There are five branches already erected of the seven given by Mr. 
Carnegie, each on an isolated site—so differing in this respect from the branch library one 
would expect in a large town, where often the site is cooped between houses, with capabilities 
of lighting only from the front and back. 

The first built was the Lawrenceville branch, opened 10th May 1898. Its cost was 
about £8,000. In the preparation of the plans for this building the problem was to provide 
for a stack room with a 
capacity of 20,000  vol- 
umes, a delivery desk, a 
general reading-room, and 
a children’s room on one 
floor, and that every part 
of this floor should be 
visible from the delivery 
desk, allowing complete 
supervision of the whole, 
so that free access to the 
shelves could be given to 
the public. 

The plan will show 
how these requirements 
have been met. ‘The gene- 
ral reading-room, and 








ja the children’s room, each 
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3 a = | Zz c { ol Tt. by 33. ft. and 18 ft. 
oe ee a | | | high, are placed on either 
2 Ee side of the delivery lobby, 
_ ——— «S21 ft. by 22 ft., which 





occupies the centre of the 

building. The circular 

So ee ~ ia ene delivery desk is 14 ft. 

clear diameter, and sepa- 

rates the delivery lobby 

from the stack room. The card-catalogue case is in the rear of it and faces the stack room. 

The outer wall of the stack room is semicircular, and its centre corresponds with the centre 

of the delivery desk. Its radius is 37 ft. 9 in., and the ten book stacks, 18 ft. long, radiate 

from the centre. Irom the delivery desk, therefore, the assistants in charge command a view 
of its entire floor. 





The ten stacks in the stack room have a capacity of about 25,000 volumes, which may 
be doubled by superimposing a second floor, sufficient light having been provided. 

This branch being worked on the free access plan, the doors C and D on either side of 
the delivery lobby are unnecessary, and the entrance to the stack room is through the 
registering turnstile I’, which works in only one direction, and thence to the reading-rooms 
through the doors A and Lb. The exit from all parts is through the turnstile , which also 
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works in only one direction. By making it necessary for everyone to pass out by the delivery 
desk through this turnstile, the temptation to carry a book away, without having it charged, 
is reduced to a minimum, especially since no one can feel sure that he has escaped observation 
at any time during his visit. 

The basement contains a newspaper room 21 ft. 6 in. by 26 ft., a work room 17 ft. by 
17 ft., a boiler room 13 ft. by 33 ft., men’s lavatory, and an auditorium under the stack room 
to seat 500. This has a separate entrance at the side from the street, or can be entered from 
the delivery lobby by the staircase to the left of the vestibule, which descends into a /oyer, 
16 ft. by 25 ft., with entrances to the auditorium cither side of the platform. 

The general reading-room is fitted with nine tables, each 3- ft. by 5 ft., with chairs 
to seat about fifty readers. In this room are the current periodicals in a rack, and a 
small collection of reference books. 

The children’s room also contains nine tables, 3 ft. by 5 ft., graduated in height to the 
various sizes of children. The chairs are also of various heights and sizes. Sixty children 
may comfortably be seated in this room at one time. All the wall space to a height of about 
5 ft. is occupied by shelves holding 4,000 volumes, and the whole of the books of the children’s 
library are kept in and issued from this room. 

The next branch opened was the West-end Branch, 31st January 1899. This is a much 
smaller library than the Lawrenceville, and is without the semicircular stack room. It also 
consists of two floors. In the basement are the workrooms and auditorium as before. The 
iain floor is simply one large room. The central desk is placed in a similar position to that 
at Lawrenceville, with turnstiles either side, and the delivery lobby is separated from the 
children’s room and the general reading-room by railings of the same height as the turnstiles. 
The walls are shelved round the entire room. At the back of the delivery desk is a small 
room, 16 ft. by 14 ft., projecting out from the main building. It is used as a small reference 
room. 

Both reading-rooms are smaller than those at Lawrenceville, being 30 ft. by 28 ft. 4 in. 
each, and about 18 ft. in height, fitted with three long tables, each 16 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft. There 
are sixteen chairs to each table in the general reading-room, and eighteen in the children’s. 
Its cost was nearly £4,000. 

The branch at Wylie Avenue was opened in June 1899, and practically follows the lines 
of the Lawrenceville, with its radiating stacks, but owing to the increased size of the reading 
rooms to 87 ft. 6 in. by 88 ft., giving another row of three tables, the stack room is wider 
and not so deep. Its radius is 42 ft. to about the centre of the delivery lobby—not the 
delivery desk as before—but the stacks radiate from the centre of the delivery desk. 

The Mount Washington Branch is modelled on the plan of the West-end Branch, except 
that glass partitions separate the general reading-room and the children’s room from the 
delivery lobby. By this means a greater degree of quiet is insured. The recess for reference 
books in the rear of the delivery desk is 14 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft., and has a capacity of shelving 
2,000 volumes. ‘The other books are shelved in the two reading-rooms. 

The turnstiles have been improved in several details, the entrance turnstile, marked F on 
the plan, having a frictional attachment which insures a more accurate registration of the 
number of visitors. The exit turnstile, marked FE, is fitted with a locking attachment, which 
is released by pressing a pedal located just where the charging assistant stands within the 





delivery desk. 

The delivery desk is octagonal instead of circular in form, and works more satisfactorily. 
Qn the inside it is fitted at the front with shelves for returned books, and with drawers for 
the shelf list, which is kept on cards, and at the other side with drawers for borrowers’ appli- 
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cations and cards. The case of drawers containing the card catalogue is in the rear of the 
desk and faces outwards, so that it is readily accessible to borrowers. 

The size of the general reading-room is 27 ft. 4 in. by 30 ft., with eight tables, seating 
sixty-four persons, 56 in. long, 39 in. wide, and 80 in. high. Near the entrance to the room 
is an attendant’s desk of the same size as the tables. The room has a shelving capacity of 
5,200 volumes, the bookcases being seven shelves high, except under the glass partition. 

In the children’s room—of exactly similar size—the shelving is carried to the same 
height, the upper portion having a corticine panel framed in oak. These panels altogether 
form a bulletin frieze extending around the room, and make an excellent background for 

small-framed pictures hung 

- within easy reach of the 

children’s eyes. The shelv- 

cma | | ing capacity of the room is 

eae for 3,800 volumes. The 

. tables (eight) are of the 

same superficial area as 

those in the general read- 

| ing-room, but are of three 

heights—28 in., 26 in., and 

22 in., with chairs to corre- 

| spond, 17 in., 16 in., and 

: ‘he 14 in. high respectively. 

a cee Prac The room contains also an 

J] attendant’s desk similar to 

the general reading-room. 

Between the children’s room 

and the vestibule is placed 

the women’s toilet room, the 

men’s being in the base- 

ment. The children’s room 

is fitted with a small cabi- 

sical net washbasin, compact in 

form, which folds against 

the wall behind closed doors when not in use. In the basement are placed the auditorium, 
boiler room, store room, workrooms, and men’s toilet, &e. 

The Hazelwood Branch was the last to be completed. Practically very little variation 
has been made. The seating capacity of the reading-room is one-third greater, the dimen- 
sions being 26 ft. 8 in. by 38 ft. 6 in., each having twelve tables; and the small reference 
room is contained within the main lines of the building, just behind the delivery counter. It 
is only temporary, until the stack room is built over the existing semicircular auditorium. 
The fittings of the delivery desk and shelving, &c., are exactly similar toe the others. 

Living quarters for the janitor are provided in a half-story above the main floor. 

It is interesting to note the gradual development of these plans. The growth of what 
may be called the ‘‘ turnstile control,” resulting in the abandonment of the entrances to the 
reading-rooms from the delivery hall, as adopted on the first plan, is important. 

The apparent untitness of the low railing separating the reading-rooms from the delivery 
hall, as adopted in the West-end Branch, and substituted afterwards by screens in the later 
plans, is also worthy of note. Although the radial-stack plan is costly to build, yet the 
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advantages where a “‘ free access”’ policy is adopted are very great. The architects for all 
these libraries were Messrs. Alden and Harlow, of Pittsburg. 


NEW YORK CITY BRANCH LIBRARIES. 


In a very few years the city of New York will have a most complete scheme of branch 
libraries in connection with its magnificent central one. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given 
£1,000,000 to build sixty-five branches, and the Board of Library Trustees have just 
appointed three firms as an advisory board of architects to take the entire charge of the 
designing and supervising of these buildings, the firms so appointed being Messrs. McKim, 
Meade and White, Messrs. Carrére and Hastings, and Messrs. Babb, Cook and Willard. There 
will be a certain number of libraries built each year, and the above firms will confer and 
collaborate in the work. The result should be eminently satisfactory. 

Among the branch libraries already built in New York perhaps the Bloomingdale Branch 
will best serve as an illustration of the arrangements adopted. It is built on a site with 
a frontage of 43 ft. and depth of about 60 ft. Lighting is only obtainable from the front and 
an area at the back. It consists of a basement and three floors above, and the whole of the 
main-floor area is open. The front portion is occupied by the delivery space, about 23 ft. 
by 9 ft. Beyond, placed centrally, is the delivery desk, enclosing a working space for 
attendants 14 ft. by 7 ft. The rear of the room is divided by a bookcase, 7 ft. high, into two, 
two tables for six readers being placed on either side. A portion by the side of the delivery 
desk, to the front, is reserved for children. Bookshelves are placed around the walls to a 
height of 7 ft. Gates and low railings separate the delivery space from the other portion 
of the room. ‘The stairs to the upper floors are in the far right-hand corner, and are lighted 
from the area. The whole of the first floor is also open, and is used as the general reading- 
room. Book-lifts from the delivery desk below are placed in the centre of the room. It is 
fitted with twelve tables for six readers each. 

The upper floor is allotted to the janitor and for purposes of the travelling library. 


SMALL LIBRARIES. 


In the State of Massachusetts the requirements of the small library have been 
particularly well studied. Hardly a village or hamlet is without one. Many of those around 
Boston are extremely successful. It was here that Mr. H. H. Richardson, about 1880, erected 
several that are well-known, such as the Ames Library at Easton and those at Woburn 
and Quincy. The great feature of the plan he generally adopted is the alcoved main reading- 
room, and in these alcoves all the books were shelved. The stack room, as understood now, 
did not exist. This method has not been found wholly successful from the readers’ point of 
view, although architecturally the general effect of the alcoves is good. Many of the recently- 
erected libraries have very simple and compact plans. Those at Wayland, Plymouth, and 
Weston have been selected to illustrate this, and also because the buildings are quiet and 
well suited to their surroundings. Often the small memorial library fails because it is so 
monumental in character. The plan often adopted for this type consists of four rooms—the 
two reading-rooms either side of the domed central hall, and the stack room in the rear. 
They are often just miniatures of large town libraries, and look out of place. 

The little library at Wayland, Mass., is admirably planned. Practically the whole is one 
room, easily controlled from the attendant’s desk, yet ingeniously contrived so that the reader 
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when in the reading-room is not disturbed by the borrowers at the delivery counter. From 
the inner hall there are three steps up into the delivery room, which averages 12 ft. wide by 
33 ft. long, with the delivery counter, stack room, and librarian’s room to the left. To the 
right is the reading-room. Either side of the counter the stack is separated from the delivery 


space by a low railing with gates in it. The reading-room is circular in plan, with a diameter 
of 32 ft. One quarter of the circle is open to the delivery room, divided into three openings 
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of 6 ft. each by two columns. It is fitted with five tables, 2 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft., seating two 


readers each, and a circular table in the centre of the room, 6 ft. 6 in. diameter, seating six 
readers. There are three large sash windows, corresponding to the three openings from the 
delivery room and opposite to them; and between are two open fireplaces, with bookshelves 
either side. The children’s reading-room is beyond the delivery room, and is 24 ft. by 17 ft.. 
fitted with two tables seating four each. A stack, in which their books are shelved, to hold 
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about 1,000 volumes, separates the room from a small room, 15 ft. by 15 ft., behind— 
practically a portion of the book stack, which could be conveniently used as a small reference 
room. 

The stack room is fitted with six rows of stacks, three on each side of centre, each row 
divided into two lengths of 6 ft. each, with gangway between. Just at present they will 
take 10,000 volumes, but on the second floor further stack accommodation can be arranged 
for more than twice this number. The approach to this floor is from the staircase at the 
back of the delivery counter only, so the storage accommodation for the size of the library is 
creat. The architects were Messrs. Cabot, Everett and Mead, of Boston. 

In the Russell Library, Plymouth, Massachusetts, by the same architects, the scheme 
adopted is a smaller one, but similar in arrangement: generally the rooms are more open in 
plan, and there is no division 
between the stack and delivery 
room. A seat with bookshelves 
at the back separates the read- 
ing-room from the delivery 
space. The stack room to the 
right is 20 ft. 6 in. by 40 ft., 
having eight rows of stacks 
12 ft. long, with a total capa- 
city of 18,440. Provision is 
made for a second floor: it is 
to be of glass, with a gallery 
towards the delivery space ; it 
is reached by a staircase in the 
front corner of the stack. The 
space over the librarian’s room 
is occupied by a private study 
room, the only room on the 
second floor. 

The librarian’s room on 
the first floor opens directly off 
the stack and is placed beyond 
the delivery space. The reading-room to the right is 20 ft. 5 in. by 40 ft. and 16 ft. in 
height : it is well lighted on the three sides and shelved all around for books. — It is fitted with 
five tables. 

Unlike the majority of the small libraries, that at Weston is J shaped in plan. Directly 
opposite the long arm on the short side the entrance is placed, and directly beyond is the 
delivery hall, 15 ft. syuare. To the left, through an opening 14 ft. wide, divided into three by 
two oak columns, is the reading-room. It is 44 ft. long and 24 ft. 6 in. wide, and very well 
lighted on three sides. It is fitted with two tables, each 13 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. and a circular 
one at the end of the room, seating altogether twenty-two readers. Between the columns on 
the right of the hall is a settle which divides off the children’s small room, 11 ft. 6 in. by 
15 ft. 6 in., also provided with a circular table seating five. Both these rooms are fitted 
with wall shelving between the windows. The book room occupies the long arm of the J. 
It is about 56 ft. long by 30 ft. wide. The opening between it and the delivery hall is 14 ft. 
wide, and is divided into three by two columns, like the other room. The delivery counter 
is placed in the centre; a desk occupies the left opening, for the use of the librarian, and a 
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gate is placed in the right one. The first 10 ft. of it on the left is fitted for the librarian, 
and commands a view of all the rooms from her desk ; beyond, it is divided into five well- 


lighted bays of 10 ft. centres. 


There is a central 6 ft. wide gangway and small ones 3 ft. 


wide at the walls. The stacks, which are of wood, 9 ft. long and 8 ft. high, have a capacity 
for shelving 11,840 volumes. ‘This does not include the wall shelving in each bay below the 
windows. Between these stacks, near the wall, are placed small fixed tables, each 18 in. by 
2 ft. 6 in., supported by central cast-iron standards screwed to the floor, and fitted with a 


fixed stool at wall end. 


\ lift and staircase connect with the floor below the book room, 


which is of the same area. ‘This is an extremely convenient and well-arranged little library. 


The architect was Mr. Jenny, of Boston. 


In conclusion I should like to express my great thanks and indebtedness to all the 
librarians and architects who so readily assisted me in my work, and particularly to those 
who kindly gave me plans of their libraries for the Institute. These courtesies, so generously 
shown, made my visit to America as Godwin Bursar a most pleasant one. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. GREENSLADE’S PAPER. 


The President, Mr. Witt1;m Emerson, in the Chair. 


Proressor BERESFORD PITE ([F’.]} said he 
would like to have the opportunity of proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Greenslade for the extensive 
material he had put before them in his Paper. 
He thought that a considerable amount of con- 
gratulation was due to the Institute and the Council 
and the President for the election of Mr. Green- 
slade to the Godwin Bursary, because they were 
reaping that evening the benefits of the visit to 
America which Mr. Greenslade was enabled to 
make as the holder of that bursary. The material 
which Mr. Greenslade had brought before them 
was undoubtedly an historical record as well as 
an illustration of what had actually been done in 
the matter of the library movement in the United 
States. It was something more than a justifica- 
tion of the use to which this bursary had been put, 


and he could imagine no subject the treatment of 


which would have given more pleasure to the 
founder of that bursary than the one Mr. Green- 
slade had treated, and the way in which he had 
read up the subject and taken the tour and brought 
back such a variety of useful information con- 
nected with what was essentially modern architec- 
ture. The object in view was not so much the 
study of ancient buildings as the study of modern 
architecture. They were accustomed to study 
architecture in temples and churches, to get back 
to the past and to get from archeology almost all 
their art even in the matter of planning. But 
when they came to books and libraries they found 
themselves in a progressive atmosphere and in a 
new field. The enormous originality in this sub- 
ject and the extraordinary ingenuity (qualities with 


which they always credited their American brethren) 
which had been displayed in creating buildings 
for a want which could hardly exist, and bestow- 
ing not only architectural skill and engineering 
on the buildings, but in providing modern appli- 
ances for books which do exist and for books 
which do not exist, and building for the future in 
a most original way—this seemed to him most 
characteristic and remarkable. He should like to 
hear from Mr. Greenslade whether those book- 
shelves which were to accommodate millions of 
books were yet in use—he meant as far as accom- 
modating books went. They would be interested 
also to have some observations as to the practical 
use of the very large children’s rooms, as well as 
on the private reading-rooms and students’ rooms, 
which seemed exceedingly numerous. Studying 
[\nglish libraries and the development of public 
libraries in England they came across national 
characteristics and peculiarities which in many 
respects strongly differed from the things they 
found in America. He supposed the American 
was socially more highly organised than the 
Englishman. For instance, the accommodation 
provided for toilet and lavatories and so forth, 
which at home had been done away with, as they 
were found to be a public nuisance, appeared to 
be a matter of necessity in America. ‘There evi- 
dently seemed to be no fear of the library being used 
for the passing purpose of a conversation or club 
room, or anything of that sort. There was an 
atmosphere of serious study about the whole plan- 
ning and arrangements of the scheme which was 
very important. He would like to suggest that 
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the opportunity of seeing the pians together, raug- 
ing from the greatest to the smallest, would be very 
instructive in itself, apart from the Paper and the 
descriptions of dimensions and accommodation. 
A general survey of the system of planning would 
be of great importance and interest. He would 
like to say that personally he felt they had done 
a good thing in granting the bursary to a 
student who had gained honours as an artistic 
draughtsman, and whose work as a designer 
they all enjoyed. He had no doubt but that 
Mr. Greenslade’s contribution would be of per- 
manent importance to the Institute, and he had 
much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
him. : 

Mr. J. H. QUINN, Librarian of the Chelsea 
Public Libraries, said he did not know that he 
could offer anything which would be useful from 
an architect’s point of view on the subject, but 
as a librarian there was one thing which struck 
him very much, viz. the extreme practicality of 
the planning, and how everything seemed to be 
subservient to economy of administration, and to 
meet the convenience of the public. That was a 
very important point in library planning, and 
probably in England it was more important than 
in America, because in America they did not seem 
to suffer as in England from the meagre funds 
provided by the public for libraries. In England 
the want of funds affected them even at the 
outset in the design of the library. Most libraries 
were very much cut down in the design and 
planning by committees owing to this want of 
funds. That did not seem to be the case in many 
of the examples shown upon the screen. The 
Boston Library could hardly be regarded as a town 
library. He thought it would rather be considered 
a national library; so with some of the other 
examples. He was rather struck with the re- 
mark that all the important rooms were on the 
first floor; probably they would like to know 
the reason for this arrangement. It was a 
common thing that here and in America the 
loafer would not take the trouble to go up to the 
first floor, and therefore libraries were in that 
way rid of tramps and loafers, and the rooms 
could be devoted to serious study. Even if they 
had a reading-room on the first floor the tramp 
would not take the trouble to climb, and for this 
reason, and also for the quietness which was 
essential for students, they placed these rooms 
above. He had enjoyed the paper very much, 
tor there were a great number of new points in it. 
He might, as an illustration, give a_ practical 
example of how public libraries in England were 
affected owing to the limit of the rate. In 
Chelsea Mr. Brydon planned a very beautiful 
building, one which if carried out in its original 
design would have been of immense benefit to 
them ; but owing to the want of more money— he 


believed about £1,000—they were compelled to 


cut it down in a way they should not have done. 
Recently they had missed the late Mr. Brydon 
very much; but he was glad to say that Mr. 
Leonard Stokes was doing something to complete 
the design as originally prepared. ‘The cost was 
only some ¢1,200, but the finding of a small sum 
like that in a rich borough like Chelsea was a 
great tax upon the penny rate, and the money had 
to be borrowed. He had listened to the paper 
with much pleasure, and expressed his own 
thanks to Mr. Greenslade, not as an architect 
but as a librarian. 

Mr. J. OSBORNE SMITH [F’} said he had 
much pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks. 
He had very much enjoyed listening to the Paper, 
and thought they all owed a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Greenslade for bringing those novel plans 
before them in such a clear form. What struck 
him on seeing the first large plan on the screen 
was how the new country had come to the old 
country for ideas in planning in this new subject. 
It was new in America, but it was not new in 
England; the two large reading-rooms in the New 
York libraries evidently were based upon the 
British Museum reading-room. The nucleus of 
the stack arrangement too could be traced to the 
British Museum. As to the arrangements of the 
stacks, he gathered from Mr. Greenslade that the 
borrowers were enabled to come to them and 
examine the books on the shelves. It seemed to 
him that many of the stacks, if they were cor- 
rectly shown on the plans, would scarcely admit 
of that from the fact that there would not be light 
enough. He gathered that they were seven feet 
high and covered with a floor through which no 
light passed, and if they were 30 feet distant 
from the light he did not see how it was possible 
for any person to read the books. In London 
they arranged them so that all the books in the 
stacks could be read. He knew a library contain- 
ing 300,000 volumes, not far from where taey were 
sitting, where books could be read by borrowers 
30 feet below the top-lights. ‘The floors of all the 
passages were gratings through which the light 
passed, and he supposed some of the libraries they 
had seen on the screen were top-lighted and had 
gratings. Perhaps Mr. Greenslade could tell them 
about that. It was extremely interesting to note the 
clever way in which some of the smaller libraries 
were arranged with a view to getting the maxi- 
mum of supervision. He thought the circular 
radiating stacks of books at the back of the 
librarian’s counter were remarkably well arranged 
for the small libraries. On the whole, it seemed 
to him that the plans as they became simpler 
became better. He saw what appeared to him to 
be many grave defects in some of the larger plans, 
and he would very much like to see the buildings 
themselves. He would like to know if Mr. Green- 
slade could tell them whether artificial light was 
relied upon to light some of the larger buildings, 
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and also how they were warmed. He supposed, 
being in America, they were warmed by steam, 
and he would like to know what the effect was 
upon the books. 

THe PRESIDENT said that in putting the 
vote of thanks he would like to add his personal 
congratulations to Mr. Greenslade on the very 
able way he had treated the subject, and on the 
amount of work he had got through during his 
three months’ visit to America. The places visited 
were a long distance apart, and Mr. Greenslade 
was there in the hot weather, and must have 
exerted himself very much indeed to gain all this 
information in a temperature of from 100 to 106 


degrees. With regard to Mr. Pite’s suggestion of 


doubt as to the readers for those libraries, and the 
storage room for books which did not exist, he 
would like to say that, whether the readers were 
there or not, it seemed to him to prove that 


this library movement was part and parcel of 


the action taken by the Americans in view of 
the great necessity which existed for increased 
instruction. Some time ago there was a corre- 
spondence in the papers in connection with the 
comparative education in Germany, America, and 
lingland, and it was pointed out that the Americans 
and Germans were cutting England out in many 
trades and businesses simply owing to their 
superior education. He imagined that the Ame- 
ricans saw the necessity for this higher education, 
and started these libraries with a view to promot- 
ing it, and whether the libraries were full or were 
not full now, they might depend upon it that be- 
fore long they would be extensively used. He 
should imagine that there were a vreat many books 
in these libraries and a great many readers. He 
was sure the vote of thanks would be carried with 
acclamation. 

Mr. GREENSLADE, in responding, said he 
was afraid that in summing up the Paper he had 
left out some important points, but he thought it 
would be clearer and certainly fuller in the 
Journan. He could assure Mr. Pite that the 
libraries were used and the stacks were filled with 
books. He spent many evenings in the Boston 
Library, in the art reference section, und seemed 
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able to get any book he desired. There appeared 
to be a most remarkable selection, and there were 
a great number of people using them. At the 


Congressional Library at Washington, in one of 


the large galleries there was displayed a fine 
collection of books of engravings after Turner’s 
sketches, as wellas his Liber Studiorum, shown 
in a way quite unknown here. In all the 
libraries the stacks seemed to be replete with 
the most recent art books from England, France, 
and Germany. They were displayed on the 
shelves, and there was no need to trouble the 
assistant at all. One simply took the book down, 
studied it and left it. With regard to the children’s 
rooms he believed there were in the room photo- 
graphs showing how the children’s rooms were 
used. They were often crowded. At a Branch 
Library in Boston, formerly a chapel, the whole 
of the gallery was used for the children’s library, 
and there were often a hundred of them there in 
the evening preparing their lessons. The library 
provided a series of books which were used at 
the various schools in the district for them to 
study. In nearly all the libraries there were 
certain classrooms set apart where teachers brought 
their scholars, and the librarian placed certain 
books on special subjects for reading in those rooms 
with the children. With regard to Mr. Smith’s 
question as to the light, nearly all the stacks 
were wonderfully lighted. Of course in the 
majority of cases glass was used for the flooring. 
The pierced cast-iron floor was not used very 
often, as the dust came through, and librarians 
did not like it. The Congressional Library stack 
rooms were 45 feet across, and they were quite 
light. 

Mr. SMITH: I| can understand if glass is 
used ; but I understood you to say it was only 
marble. 

Mr. GREENSLADE said it was only marble at 
this library, but it was top-lighted as well. With 
regard to the heating that was a large question, 
but he had touched upon it in connection with the 
Congressional Library, and they would find it in 
the JourNAL, where his Paper was to be published 
HL ertenso, 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Royal Gold Medal and the late Mr. Bentley. 


With reference to the award of the Royal Gold 
Medal for the current year, the President informed 
the General Meeting of last Monday that the 
Council since the previous meeting had ap- 
proached the King through Sir Dighton Probyn, 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, in order to learn His 
Majesty’s views respecting a proposal to present 
the Medal to the family of the late Mr. Bentley 
us a mark of respect for his memory and of 
honour for his work as an architect. A letter in 
reply had been received from Sir Dighton Probyn 
stating that His Majesty had given the matter 
careful consideration, but that His Majesty, while 
fully appreciating the kindly feelings which had 
prompted the Council to make the suggestion, 
was of opinion that unless the Council were in 
any way pledged to award the Medal as proposed, 
or unless it could be shown that a case similar in 
character had occurred before, it would create a 
dangerous precedent if the Medal for the current 
year were given to the family of the late Mr. 
Bentley on the ground that in virtue of that 
gentleman’s great services to architecture the 
Council would have recommended him for the 
Medal had he lived until the date of their next 
Meeting. 

This expression of His Majesty’s pleasure of 
course settled the question, continued the Presi- 
dent, much as they would have liked to show this 
honour to Mr. Bentley. The Council, therefore, 
at their next Meeting would take into consideration 
the names of other gentlemen and nominate 
someone else for the Gold Medal for this year. 


Reform in Architectural Competitions. 

At a meeting of architects interested in com- 
petition reform held at the Institute on the 7th 
inst. at the instance of Messrs. A. W.S. Cross |Z’. , 
Herbert W. Wills [.1.|, and J. 5. Gibson [/.], the 
following resolutions were agreed to, viz.— 

(1) That the Institute should use energetic 

means to obtain control of the conduet of 
competitions in the initial stages. 


(2 


That competitions for buildings of consider- 
able size should be adjudged by a jury of 
two or three assessors; in the case of 
specialised and technical buildings one of 
these assessors should be thoroughly con- 
versant with the type of building required. 
That the whole of the fees for assessing 
the designs be paid into the Institute, and 
that these be paid to the assessors by the 
Institute. 

That while it is desirable that the nomina- 
tion of assessors should remain in the hands 
of the President, we consider a list of archi- 
tects should be drawn up from which 
assessors might be nominated. 


(4 


The Council of the Institute have appointed 
a Special Committee to consider and report upon 
these points. 


The Registration of Plumbers. 


There seems some prospect that the Bill for the 
Registration of Plumbers, which has been before 
Parliament in one form or another for several 
Sessions, may this year pass into law. The 
present Bill, which was introduced into the House 
of Lords by Lord Glenesk, was read a third time 
before their Lordships and passed on the 10th 
inst. It is now on the list of Bills for consider- 
ation by the House of Commons. 

The object of the measure is to establish a sys- 
tem under which plumbers will have the option of 
registering themselves. Certain qualifications will 
be required of plumbers before registration, so 
that people employing plumbers may be able, if 
they so desire, to employ plumbers who have given 
evidence of their qualification for plumbers’ work. 
The control of the registration system and of the 
qualifying examinations will be entrusted to a 
general council, constituted under a scheme to be 
framed by the Local Government Board, and con 
sisting of representatives of master and operative 
plumbers, local authorities, and various sanitary 
associations. Provision is made for the constitu- 
tion of this plumbers’ registration council for the 
purpose of establishing, keeping and controlling a 
register of plumbers in accordance with a scheme 
to be made under the Act. It is proposed that 
the council should consist of fourteen members, 
appointed as follows: Three by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, two each by the National Association 
of Master Plumbers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the County Councils 
Association, and the Municipal Corporations Asso- 
ciation, and one each by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, and the Worshipful Company of Plum- 
bers. The penalty for the assumption of the title 
of registered plumber by any unregistered person 
is fixed at £20 for each offence. 
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The scheme for carrying the Act into effect is 
to be made by the plumbers’ registration council 
with particular regard to providing for the follow- 
ing points: (a) The constitution and proceedings 
of the council; () the establishment, keeping and 
controlling of the plumbers’ register by the coun- 
cil, and enabling the council to determine and 
regulate the qualification for registration ; (c) the 
disqualification, by misconduct, of persons regis- 
tered, and the removal of the names of persons so 
disqualified from the register; (7) the fixing of 
the date on which the register is to come into 
force, and the determining of the conditions under 
which any person who is a plumber at that date 
may be registered; (c) the giving to the council 
by the registrar of deaths notice of the death of 
any registered plumber, and the fees to be paid 
for the notice; and finally (7) the expenses of the 
council and the fees to be paid in connection with 
registration. The Bill also provides that a scheme 
framed by the council shall not be valid unless 
confirmed by the Local Government Board ; and 
that body may, after consulting the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland and the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland, confirm the scheme 
either without modifications or with such modi- 
fications as the Board think fit, and any scheme 
so confirmed shall, subject to the provisions of 
this section, have effect as if enacted in the Act. 
It is also provided that any scheme made under 
the Act may be rescinded, revoked, amended or 
varied by a scheme made in the same manner and 
subject to the same conditions. Further, it is 
provided that any scheme made under the Act 
shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as 
soon as may be after it is made, and that, if 
within the next subsequent forty days on which 
either House has sat that House presents an 
address to his Majesty praying that any such 
scheme may either in whole or in part be annulled, 
his Majesty in council may annul the same, eitler 
in whole or in part as the case may require, and 
the scheme or part annulled shall thenceforth 
become void without prejudice to the validity of 
any proceedings taken under them previous to the 
annulment. Finally, it is provided that if the 
first scheme framed by the council and confirmed 
by the Local Government Board be so annulled, 
in whole or in part, the council may frame a 
further scheme as occasion requires, and the Local 
Government Board may confirm it. Appended 
to the Bill is a schedule which provides that the 
Local Government Board shall take such steps as 
may be necessary for constituting the council as 
soon as may be after the passing of the Act, and 
for summoning the first meeting of the council 
and regulating the proceedings thereat; that all 
authorities and persons shall comply with any 
instruetions issued by the Local Government 
Board for the purposes mentioned; and that any 
expenses thus incurred by the Local Government 
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Board shall be repaid to that board by the council 
when duly constituted. 


The late Sir Richard Temple [//.'.. 


Another of the Institute’s distinguished class of 
Honorary Fellows has passed away in Sir Richard 
Temple, one of the most eminent Anglo-Indians 
of the latter half of last century. In making the 
formal announcement to the Meeting last Monday, 
the President said that he had known Sir Richard 
‘Temple for many years, and knew that he took the 
liveliest interest in architecture. He was, too, a 
very skilled draughtsman and a successful water- 
colour artist. Many years ago in India, at their 
occasional picture exhibitions, he remembered that 
Sir Richard’s water-colour drawings won the 
admiration of them all. What delight Sir Richard 
took in architecture, and how intelligent a student 
he was of the subject, may be gathered from the 
eloquent Paper entitled “ Picturesqueness in refer- 
ence to Architecture,” read by him before the 
Institute in February 1889, and printed in the 
Transactions of that year. The Paper dealt 
mainly with the romantic architecture of India, 
Hindoo and Mohammedan, and was illustrated by 
a very numerous collection of beautiful drawings, 
pencil and water-colour, Sir Richard’s own work, 
representing scenes in almost every part of India 
and a portion of Burmah. Sir Richard Temple 
was a guest of the Institute at the Annual Dinner 
of 1900, and was shortly afterwards elected Hon. 
Fellow. 


The late Walter Glynn Doolin [/’.. 


Mr. W. G. Doolin, M.A., whose death was 
announced at the General Meeting last Monday, 
had been a Fellow of the Institute since 1899, 
having been elected by the Council, under By-law 9, 
on the unanimous recommendation of the Council 
of the Royal Institute of Ireland. Mr. R. M. 
Butler, of Dublin, has kindly sent the following 
notes of his career : 

The death of Mr. Walter G. Doolin took 
place on Monday, 10th March, at his residence, 
Pembroke Road, Dublin, at the comparatively early 
age of 52. Dy those who, like the writer, were 
numbered amongst his intimate friends, the news 
of his death will be heard with feelings of pain 
and sorrow. Few men in Dublin were more 
popular, and all who knew him well held him in 
an esteem that amounted to affection. Always 
kindly and genial, it will be long before his old 
acquaintances forget the memory of one who was 
ever a staunch and true friend. 

Mr. Doolin was the son of the late William 
Hoolin of Dublin, the foremost Irish quantity 
surveyor of his day. Educated at Tullabeg and 
Castleknock Colleges, he afterwards entered Trinity 
College, where he had a most ereditable record 
both in the Artsand Hngineering Courses. Later, 
after an apprenticeship to his father, he became a 
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pupil of Mr. J. J. O'Callaghan, architect, Dublin. 
‘rom Dublin he went to London, where he ob- 
tained a post in the Architects’ Department of the 
School Board. Afterwards he became an assistant 
to the late William Burges, whose influence 
was always noticeable in Mr. Doolin’s church 
work. To the end of his days he had a strong 
leaning towards the robust detail and sturdy pro- 
portions of that great master’s work. His own 
work was nearly always good, the detail scholarly 
and refined. 

Returning to Ireland, he started in practice early 
in the seventies, and speedily gained a reputation 
as a church architect of skill and judgment. 
Amongst the many large works built from his 
designs may be mentioned Lismore Cathedral, 
Nenagh, New Ross, Castlebar, Killorglin, Castle- 
maine, Cloghane, and Borrisoleigh parish churches, 
as well as a host of smaller churches, schools, 
convent, and domestic work in all parts of Ire- 
land. On many important occasions he was 
employed as professional adviser to the Corpo- 
rations of Dublin, Waterford, and Clonmel. 

More than thirty years ago, when a mere 
youngster, he first jomed the A. A. excursions. 
His first experience was the Northampton year, 
and, for a long time, while the late Edmund 
Sharpe guided his ardent young disciples through 
the richly dowered Nene Valley and the great 
Cistercian monasteries of Yorkshire, he was a 
regular attendant. Revisiting Northampton with 
Mr. Doolin a few years since, the writer well 
remembers how strongly the pleasant memories 
of those early days of eight and twenty years 
before, spent with sketch-book and rule, came 
back to him; the eager delight with which he 
revisited the grand old churches of the town and 
neighbourhood, and the zest with which he 
pointed out their beauties. 

He was a competent classical scholar, a ripe 
student of [nglish and foreign literature, an 
ardent antiquary, and in all that pertained to 
the arts and sciences a thinker of no mean 
originality. 

Mr. Doolin was a Master of Arts and Bachelor 
of Engineering of the University of Dublin, a 
lellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, member of the Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland and the Architectural Association of 
Ireland. He also held a certificate as surveyor, 
under the Metropolitan Buildings Act, from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

R. M. Burien. 


The Lightning Research Committee. 

The Lightning Research Committee, which was 
organised in January 1901 by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining accurate records 
of the action of lightning strokes on buildings, 
with a view to improving if possible the means of 
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protection, has succeeded in enlisting the services 
of over two hundred competent observers in the 
United Kingdom, besides a considerable number 
in the Colonies and India and in foreign countries. 
The War Office, the Home Office (particularly as 
regards explosives factories, magazines, <c.), the 
Post Office, the Trinity House Corporation, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture have 
also signified their willingness to furnish the 
Committee with the required particulars of damage 
to buildings under their control resulting from 
lightning stroke. The heavy thunderstorms of 
last year afforded observers numerous opportuni- 
ties of investigating and recording, upon lines 
laid down by the Committee, the damage caused 
by lightning to buildings within their area of 
observation. The net result so far is a series 
of some seventy or more trustworthy records 
made by persons on the spot and as nearly 
as possible at the time of occurrence. Supple- 
mented as they in many cases are by information 
on points pertinent to the inquiry, these records 
furnish promising material for the Committee to 
work upon when sufficient data have been collected 
to enable them to formulate their conclusions. 
Particularly interesting and helpful are the photo- 
graphs, plans, and sketches which illustrate some 
of the records. Photographs are often found to 
reveal conditions which verbal description fails to 
represent, or which would pass unnoticed except 
by the expert. The Committee therefore make a 
point of getting photographs immediately after the 
occurrence of a disaster in cases of importance. 
Out of sixty cases tabulated by the Committee 
up to the end of December 1901, no fewer than 
twelve relate to buildings fitted with some form 
of lightning conductor. As regards the system 
recommended by the Lightning Rod Conference 
of 1882, data to hand are not at present complete 
enough to afford a practical test of its efficacy. 
The recently issued Report, however, of H.M. 
Inspectors of Explosives goes to show that the 
system has been found wanting, and that there is 
ample justification for the present inquiry. Com- 
menting upon recent accidents caused by lightning 
to the factories of the Nobel Explosives Company 
at Krummel and Hamm, Germany, the Inspectors 
state that “these accidents have done much to 
confirm a feeling of distrust which has for some 
time been growing in our minds as to the abso- 
luteness of the protection afforded by conductors 
erected in accordance with specifications laid down 
by the Lightning Rod Conference of 1882; and 
they go far to confirm on a large scale the in- 
teresting and instructive laboratory experiments 
of Dr. Oliver Lodge.” 
Besides the annual 


erants made by the 


Institute and the Surveyors’ Institution, the Com 
mittee has been aided financially by the Govern- 
ment Grant Committee of the Royal Society and 
Valuable 


by the Royal Meteorological Society. 
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help has also been given by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the Royal 
Meteorological Society, by circularising their 
members with a view to getting observers. 

The Committee is constituted as follows : 
Mr. John Slater [/'.], Chairman: Major-General 
Ii. R. Festing, C.B., F.R.S.; Messrs. J. Gavey, 
M.Inst.C.E., General Post Office: W. P. Gould 
ing, F.R.G.S., F.S.L.; Dr. Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., 
Birmingham University; W. N. Shaw, F.R.S.; 
H. Heathcote Statham |/’.); A. R. Stenning [/’., 
I.S.1.; Arthur Vernon, F'.S.1.; Willingworth 
Hedges, M.Inst.C.E., Hon. Secretary. 

The Committee are continuing their investiga- 
tions. Members and others willing to assist by 
their observations are requested to communicate 
with The Secretary, Lightning Research Com 
mittee, 9 Conduit Street, W. 


Special Election to Fellowship. 

At the meeting of the Council held on Monday, 
the 17th inst., the following gentleman, being 
President of the Cardiff, South Wales, and Mon- 
mouthshire Architects’ Society, and found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to 
the Charter and By-laws, was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute, under the proviso to By-law 9 

viz. 

Epwrs Wortrtry Montacur Cornett, Bute 
Estate Office, Cardiff. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
Annual Report adopted at the A l General 
Meeting, 12th March 1902. 

At the last Annual General Meeting of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society the President 
announced that, owing to the pressing calls on 
the Society, the income account for the year 
showed a deficit of over £40, and that, in con- 
sequence, many cases had only been inadequately 
relieved. The President’s statement called forth 
from Mr. Macvicar Anderson an offer to contri- 
bute £100 to the funds of the Society if nine or 
any number of other donors would contribute 
sums so as to make the total amount £1,000. 
Mr. Anderson supported his offer by making a 
special appeal to a few personal friends, with the 
result that more than the necessary sum was 
cordially and promptly subscribed. The Presi- 
dent (Mr. Wm. Emerson) also brought the objects 
and position of the Society before the attention 
of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland 
and of the Societies allied witii the Royal Institute 
of British Architects; and your Council have the 
satisfaction to report that donations or increased 
subscriptions were received from the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects of Ireland and the Aberdeen, 
Liverpool, Nottingham, Manchester, and Devon 
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and Exeter Societies. The Council desire cor- 
dially to thank Mr. Maevicar Anderson and the 
President, both for their generous contributions 
and for their individual efforts, by which they have 
so materially increased the prosperity of the 
Society. Thanks are also due to Mr. J. T. 
Christopher, to whose kindly intercession a dona- 


tion of £21 from the Worshipful Company of 


Salters is due. 

A list of those from whom donations were 
received is appended to this report. It should 
also be mentioned that Mr. W. W. Gwyther, 
Mr. Edwin 'l’. Hall, and Mr. W. Campbell Jones 
increased the amount of their subscriptions. 

In consequence of the amount standing to the 
credit of the capital account--£1,319 16s. 4d. 
having been received in donations and £1,500 
under the provisions of the will of the late Mr. 
Arthur Cates—purchases were effected during the 
year of £430 Caledonian Railway 4 per cent. 
Debenture Stock and £2,606 7s. 5d. 2} per cent. 
Consols. 

The inerease of late years in the amount 
received in subscriptions has been steadily main- 
tained, the total amount being £563 1s. 67., as 
against £522 Os. 6d. received in 1900. The 
growth of the Society's income has, however, 
been accompanied by increasing claims on its 
resources, and £813 was distributed in pensions 
and grants during the period under review, as 
against £790 expended in 1900. Out of the 
56 applicants for relief, 22 were from Ireland 
and the provinces. It will be observed from the 
accompanying statement of accounts that the 
income account shows a deficit of £28 18s. 10d. 

The Council have had under consideration the 
desirability of altering two of the by-laws. It is 
proposed to alter the wording of By-law No. 55 
so as to bring it under the powers of the Trustee 
Act of 1893, by which the field open to the 
Society’s investments may be enlarged without 
jeopardising the value of the security. In view 
of the additions to the capital account it is pro- 
posed to alter By-law 65, so as to increase the 
number of pensioners from six to ten. If this is 
carried into effect it will materially add to the 
happiness of a few of those who are dependent on 
the Society for yearly grants, by removing the 
feeling of uncertainty necessarily attached to this 
form of relief. Resolutions embodying the pro- 
posed changes in these by-laws will be submitted 
to you. ; 

The Council desire to commend to your atten- 
tion a proposal made by a subscriber, who has 
himself carried it into practical effect—viz., that 
the odd shillings received in fees by architects 
acting in arbitration cases should be presented to 
the Society. 

[t is with great regret that the Council record 
the irreparable loss sustained by the Society in 
the death of Mr. Arthur Cates. Mr. Cates was on 
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many occasions a member of the Council (a 
position which he occupied at the time of his 
death) ; he acted from 1891-96 as the Society’s 
Treasurer, and its present financial stability is 
largely due to his exertions during that period ; 
and he was one of the Society’s trustees. Mr. 
Cates’s interest in the Society was sustained until 
the last; and the handsome bequest of £1,500 
from one so familiar with its practical affairs 
is, your Council feel, a testimony both to the 
Society’s usefulness and to its needs. 

The Council have also to record with great 
regret the death of an old subscriber and member 
of the Council, Mr. k. H. Martineau, and of Mr. 
J. M. Brydon, who had liberally responded to Mr. 
Maevicar Anderson’s appeal. 

The Council desire to nominate Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A., for election as trustee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Cates. 

The following gentlemen, being the five senior 
members, retire by rotation from the Council: Mr. 
T. M. Rickman, Mr. R. A Briggs, Mr. Arthur 
Cates (deceased), Mr. E. A, Gruning, and Mr. G. 
T. Hine. To fill these vacancies the Council 
beg to nominate :—-Mr. F. T. Baggallay, Mr. J. J. 
Burnet, Mr. J. H. Christian, Mr. R. St. A. 
Roumieu, and Mr. George Scamell. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have granted office accommodation ; 
and Mr. Locke and the other officials have been 
invariably helpful in any matter connected with 
the Society—services which are cordially recog- 
nised and appreciated. 

LIST OF DONATIONS RECEIVED IN 1901. 


Donations marked thus * were received in response to 
Mr. Macvicar Anderson’s appeal. 


Aberdeen Society of Architects —. , 5 5 0 
*Anderson, J. Macvicar . : . 100 0 0 
*Anderson, Dr. Rowand . , . 6d 8 

Aitehison, Prof. G., R.A. ? : ; i 2 * 
*Awdry, Graham C. ; ; ; : 2515 O 
*Baggallay, F.T. . ; : : ; ¢ 5 5 O 

Bromley, A.N.  . : ‘ ; ; 5 0 0 
*Brydon, J. M. : : . & & @ 

Burnet, J. J., A.R.S.A. . ; 10 0 0 
*Charles, Miss B. A. 

Charles. Miss E.M. - « = ae # 
*Christopher, J. T. . ; : : : 3005 ~=+0 
Currey, Percivall . : ; : ; ; 1010 0 

Davies, David ‘ ‘ . : ‘ 0 5 0 

Devon and Exeter Society of Architects ; 2 2 0 

Drury, E. Dru : ; . ; ; : 5 6 © 
*Emerson, William, P.R.I.B.A. 5 ; . © 0 0 

Edis, Col. R. W., F.S.A. : ; 5 5 O 
*Florence,H. lL. . . ; : : . S220 8 
*George, Ernest ; ; : : : . 2020 0 

Glover, W. . ; : : ; : ‘ kt ££ 8 
Good, Mrs... ; ; : ; . 89.19 4 
*Grayson, G. E. ; , : , ; 50 0 0 
*“Gruning, E. A. : : ; ‘ : . 100 0 0 
*Hall, Edwin T. ‘ : ; ; ; : 2 0 0 

Hayward Bros. and Eckstein ‘ : : > 2 8 
*Hills, Gordon P. G. ‘ : ; : ' $ 2 6 
‘ne, G.T. . ; : : : . . 100 0 0 
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*Inskipp, George. : . 0B 0 0 
*Jackson, T. G., R.A. ; : : . 3 0 (0 
King, C. R. Baker . ; : : ; 1 10 

*King, Zeph_ . ; : , : , 5 5 0 
Liverpool Society of Architects. F 5 3 8 0 

Manchester Society of Architects . ; 1010 0 

*Morrison, Charles . ; ‘ : ; . 100 0 0 
Nottingham Architectural Society : 7 15 0 

Romaine-Walker, W. H. : 7 : . 5 5 0 

Roumieu, R. St. A. . ‘ ; , 3 3 0 

*Shaw, R. Norman, R.A. ; ' : 1010 0 
Shewbrooks, KE. . : ‘ : ‘ lL i @ 

Smith, J. R. . . ; : 1 1 0 

*Seth-Smith, W. H. ; : 3 ; ; 5.0 0 
Snell, Alfred Saxon : : : ; , 9 0 0 

Snell, H. Saxon . : ; : , : 1010 0 

Spiers, R. Phené : : ‘ : ; 1 1 0 

Taylor, Sir John, K.C.B. ; : : ‘ 22 0 

*Thacker, S. J. ; : : F . 2 0 0 
Thomas, J. L., F.S.A. . . : 22 0 

*Wallace, L. A. ‘ ; ; ; . LOO 0 0 
*Waterhouse, Alfred, R.A. : ; : . 100 0 0 
Watson, Wm. : : ; ’ , 1 1 0 

*Webb, Aston, A.R.A. . ; . 100 0 0 
Whitley, C. T. ‘ : : ; 5 0 0 

Worshipful Company of Salters . : . 21 0 0 

*Worthington, Thos. ; 10 0 0 

New Svpscripers 1901. 

Brown, G. F.. 1 1 0 

Caws, F. , ; : ‘ : 1 1 0 

Curtis, R. L. . 3 ‘ ; . d ; 1 10 

Grieves, H. . : ; : . : ; kt ®@ 

Hall, John. : ; ; ; 010 6 

Legg, H. A. . ; : : 11 0 

McClelland, W. 5. : . ; e¢ 8s 

Read and MacDonald 2 2 0 

Ryde, Frank C. 1 1 0 

Society of Architects 5 U5fUCUOO 

Whinney, T. B. .. $2 9 

Wigglesworth, H. H. 2 2 0 


The Chairman, Mr. J. Macviear Anderson, in 
moving the adoption of the Report and Balance 
Sheet, referred in regretful terms to the death of 
Mr. Arthur Cates, of whose loss the Council 
rightly used the word “irreparable,” for he had 
not only given liberally to the Society, but had 
devoted much time and thought to its welfare. 
Two others had also passed away, viz. Mr. Mar- 
tineau and Mr. Brydon, the death of the last- 
named being particularly sad. As to the finances, 
they must all feel gratified at the improvement of 
affairs, but he thought they should not rest satis- 
fied. They must press on and do better, and still 
further improve the position of the Society. The 
income was not as satisfactory as it ought to be. 
The expenses of the Society were comparatively 
small, owing to some extent to the Institute giving 
them the use of their offices. A suggestion had 
been made as to increasing the income, and he 
would suggest that when an architect got any- 
thing like an important commission he should 
give something as a thank-offering to the Society. 
If that were done it would result in a considerable 
increase in the funds of the Society. 

At the Annual General Meeting Mr. W. Hilton 
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Nash, the Honorary Treasurer, gave a donation of 
#10. 10s. 

Mr. E. Buckle and Mr. George Hubbard have 
been elected the Society’s Auditors for the ensuing 
year of office. 


REVIEWS, 
ELY CATHEDRAL 
The Cathedral Church of Ely. bh R 
Sweeting, M.A. 80. Lond. 1901 17 ls. 6 
Cathedral Series.) George B & Sons. ¥ 
Covent Garden. 
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England affords many good subjects for a com- 
bined historical and architectural treatment, and 
not the least attractive is Ely. Its lonely position 
in the midst of the Fens gives it a character 
peculiar to itself, and for long made it a camp of 
refuge or position of military strength. The 
romantic story of Hereward’s great defence has 
been made familiar by Kingsley ; and even during 
the great war of a hundred years ago we hear of 
the Norfolk gentleman who kept his carriage and 
horses constantly ready to carry him to Ely in the 
event of Bonaparte’s landing. ‘The vicissitudes 
of the foundress herself make a long narrative, 
and the after-story of Ely is full of picturesque 
incident. 

The spirited Norman Theodwin refused to ac- 
cept the Abbacy, even at the hands of the impe- 
rious Conqueror, till all the possessions of the 
convent had been restored. One of the visits of 
Canute, who seems to have had an affectionate 
regard for the place, gave to our literature the 
well-known lines (a fragment, unfortu- 
nately) : 

Merie sungen the muneches binne 
Da Cnut ching reu ther by; 
Roweth, enihtes, noer the land, 
And here we thes muneches sueng. 


mere 


Edward the Confessor was educated in the Ely 
cloister, and his ill-fated brother spent the last 
days of his life within its walls. The association 
of both bishops and priors of Ely with the Court 
interestingly reappears more than once in later 
centuries. Mr. Sweeting gives a complete but 
somewhat cold and thin narrative of the stirring 
episodes and peaceful times which alternated in 
the Isle. 

Architecturally, Ely forms almost an epitome 
of English Gothic, and affords at least one unique 
feature. Before the lantern was erected there 
was the somewhat rare association of a central 
and a western tower, an arrangement which Mr. 
Micklethwaite thinks may have been suggested by 
the Saxon predecessor of the present church. 
An early and typical Norman nave, a splendid 
late Norman and ‘Transitional west front, a Lancet 
presbytery, an Edwardian choir and Ladyechapel 
and a consummate piece of medieval carpentry 
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in the famous lantern, leave only the last chapter 
of English Gothic unwritten though here we are 
not without the valuable fragments of the late 
cloisters, part of the palace, and the rich chapels 
of two of the latest pre-Reformation bishops. 

Mr. Sweeting’s account of the fabric is clear 
and accurate, and he preserves the mean between 
too little and too much detail. At the same time 
he is quite surprisingly uncritical. He considers 
that the western bays of the nave show an 
‘‘ advance in taste’’ when compared with the 
earlier work to the east. And can the naves of 
Ely and Peterborough rank as “ conspicuously the 
best examples of the period in England”? These 
and some other judgments will have to be recon- 
sidered in preparing for a future edition. 

Ely has suffered a good deal at the hands of the 
‘“ Restorers.”’ One of the leading principles of 
these gentlemen was—and sometimes, alas! still 
is—to clear out all work later than the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The practice is illustrated 
by the changes made since Mistress Celia Fiennes 
recorded in her diary her visit to Ely in the reign 
of William and Mary. 

The book has a good plan and plenty of capital 
illustrations, including some interesting reproduc- 
tions of old views. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on the completion of this useful 
series. T. D. ATKINSON. 

wubridge. 


MINUTES. IX. 

At the Ninth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session, 
held Monday 17th March 1902, at 8 p.m., Mr. William 
Emerson, President, in the Chair, with 24 Fellows (inelud- 
ing 10 members of the Council), 28 Associates (including 
3% members of the Council), 1 Hon. Associate, and visitors, 
the Minutes of the Meeting held Monday 3rd March 1902 

», 228) were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Che President formally announced the decease of Sir 
Richard Temple, Hon. Fellow, and it was resolved that a 
letter of condolence be sent from the Institute to his widow, 
Lady lemple. 

The decease was also announced of the following 
lellows- viz. George Judge, elected Associate 1848, Fellow 
Walter Glynn Doolin, of Dublin, elected 1899. 

Che following Associate, attending fur the first time since 
his election, was formally admitted by the President and 
signed the register viz. Francis Danby Smith. 

The President communicated the result of the Council’s 
application to the King respecting the proposal to present 
the Royal Gold Medal for 1902 to the family of the late 
Mr. Bentley —viz. that His Majesty considered it unde- 
sirable to create such a precedent—and announced that 
the Council would nominate another person for the honour 
at the next meeting. 

Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade 4. having read a Paper on 
THE PLANNING 01 Recent Lisrary Burnprncs iN THE 
Unxrrep Srares, which was illustrated by lantern slides and 
a numerous collection of plans and photographs, a discus- 
sion ensued, and a vote of thanks was passed to the author 
by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 
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